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BIRTH OF AN AGE 


@ We live in a day like that of the brilliant 
age of Greece in which there should be place 
for the poet of tragedy. 


@ Nevertheless, if some sculptor were to 
attempt to visualize our time, it would not 
be in the classic form of the Winged Vic- 
tory of Thrace, or the Venus de Milo, or 
even of Liberty Enlightening the World. 


@ It would more properly be represented 
in the figure of a pug-faced, shiny-nosed 
little girl with pig-tails, playing “the glad 
game.” 
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@ We dwell in one of the world’s most 
tragic eras and we can only whistle to keep 
up our courage. 


@ The tragedy of the tragic poet is to be 
misunderstood alike by the frivolous and 
the serious. 


@ He must needs be sensitive to that deep 
undercurrent of fact which is not obvious on the sur- 
face of things. 


@ The tragic becomes a portion of his very being. 


@ It was Dante, master of tragedy, of whom it was 
said by the children of Italy: “There goes the man 
that has been in Hell.” 


@ As in education we attempt to escape the difficult, 
and hope to read the future with no understanding of 
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the past, so everywhere we seek to avert our eyes from 
the tragic realities of the time. 


@ We no longer admit the truth confessed by Emer- 
son: “The lesson of life is to believe what the years 
and centuries say as against the hours.” 


@ This attitude is not peculiar to our era but has 
prevailed always at those high moments that betok- 
ened change. 


@ Mankind in such hours is like children in the mar- 
ket-place playing at “feasting” and ‘funeral’ and 
complaining “we have piped unto you and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned and ye have not 
lamented.” 


@ Some one has truly said: “Only he can read the 
future who understands the past.” 


@ So Robinson Jeffers has chosen the vehicle of past 
events as a means of expressing facts that are ageless 
in their significance. 


@ Inhis poem, At the Birth of an Age, we are shown 
in the chaos and tumult of the Hunnish invasions, 
movements and forces that are typical of the present. 


@ I would not condemn the stark and terrible real- 
ism of fact disclosed by the poet, for good fortune and 
the academic hermit’s cell have blunted my apprecia- 
tion of how half the world lives and thinks. 


@ Neither would I read his lines with a charge of 
irreligion. 

@ They aim not at the destruction of religion but of 
a false religion which has captured the common mind. 


@ Beneath the surface I detect a deeper and an op- 
timistic note, which is profoundly religious, more truly 
Christian. 


@ As Carling, the hero of At the Birth of an Age. 
is led to declare: 
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The tyrannies of darkness are not invincible. 
The soul of man is greater than the winter 


giants (535). 
@ The age may be dark beyond reason but the deeper 
meaning is the eventual triumph of the forces of the 
spirit. 
@ The Young Man, the incarnated Christ, of the 
poem exclaims: 
“On earth an old wave of time is fallen and 
a new one draws From the trough to tower 
higher: my spirit is the light in it, I am remem- 


bered, this age is mine.” (553) 
R. TF: 
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The Personalist 


A CALL TO MEN OF GOOD WILL 


By THE EDITOR 
(): age is curiously obsessed by the idea that hap- 


piness is the result of organization. Mechanical 
success has induced a belief in the ultimate power of the 
machine. The machine bestrides and belittles man and the 
human values appear under this colossus so insignificant as 
to be negligible. Everything is judged by the scale of pro- 
duction, whatever opposes the gigantic is thereby proved 
worthy of destruction. Thus the present era stands terrified 
by the powers itself has brought into being and listens for 
the crash of the flaming rafters of a falling civilization. 

In such a moment it would be profitable to inquire after 
the constructive forces which have given distinction and 
greatness to our past. In spite of self-laudation of the pres- 
ent and the reckless exercise of new-found power, the prin- 
ciples that lent distinction to other times may still be 
operative and informing. 

The military discovery of its day—the Macedonian pha- 
lanx—laid waste and conquered a good part of the civilized 
world and would have gone farther but for the untimely 
death of the surfeited Alexander. Yet he and his armies 
have long been dust. The only portions of that proud civili- 
zation which still survive and influence the minds of men 
are the spiritual forces unloosed in Greek philosophy, re- 
ligion and art. The pomp and glory of Solomon can scarcely 
attract the attention of the meanest, but the voice of the 
Hebrew prophet is as arresting as on the day it was uttered. 
Of all the vast empire which Napoleon claimed naught re- 
mains but a handful of dust under the dome of the Invalides, 
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and the Code. It is the Napoleonic Code of laws only that 
lives. 

It will not then be amiss to inquire what is vital in any 
civilization, in any era, and there is only one answer—the 
spiritual. By this we mean those finer products of the 
human spirit which yield values of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. All else is ephemeral and passing. If this be true and 
any extended examination of history will demonstrate it, 
the only solution of the confusion of our era must lie in the 
common appeal to the life of the spirit. Here lie the vast 
and untapped resources of our age, untapped because men 
of good will have consistently refused to work together. 
They have remained divided in the face of common perils. 
The day has arrived to face organized evil not with the 
unities of external organization but with a unity of heart 
and spirit which may become invincible. Thus we make our 
call to all men of good will. 

I 
Impersonalism is the Crime of the Age 

The natural outcome of worship of machinery, institu- 
tions and organization is neglect of personal values. This is 
evident first of all in a decline in the sense of personal 
responsibility. Men feel themselves in the grasp of forces 
which they come to think they cannot control. From think- 
ing they cannot control is an easy descent to indifference 
and finally a sharing in the fruits of unrighteousness. One 
accepts profits of a system to the iniquities of which he 
shuts his eyes and thereby loses his soul, for the soul seems 
such a little thing in the face of world-wide organization. 
In this result no particular class can be singled out, for all 
seem equally avid for the profits of evil-doing and injustice. 
What was chiefly admirable in the so-called rugged indi- 
vidualism of the past was the sense of personal integrity 
and responsibility which dominated the minds of men of 
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power. Vastness of organization has made that personal 
sense impossible. The machine has come to rule the man. 
All the potencies of our age are bent in the same direc- 
tion. The educational psychology of the time exalts a faith 
in mass education, allowing education itself to usurp the 
training for personal values, ignoring the moral and the 
spiritual. The person is seen as a physiological machine 
incapable of moral responsibility and therefore character- 
less. One becomes the prey rather than the master of 
impulses because he is considered only as an individual not 
as a person. Self-restraint is viewed as an inhibition and a 
disease. The young are not shown that in self-restraint lie 
the sources of personal power. A mad pursuit of appetites 
is encouraged as “natural,”’ with the result that the possi- 
bilities for normal happiness are destroyed in advance. Our 
young people are being cheated of their very birthright in 
the name of freedom and advanced thought. We need to 
know that any crime against the finer sensibilities of the 
person is a crime against man and society as well as against 
God. There is too shallow an understanding of the nature 
of God’s judgments. Too many think of religion as a matter 
of extraneous rules and advices. Hosts of people imagine 
they can do wrong and escape results. As a matter of fact 
the Ten Commandments are as much a scientific discovery 
as the law of gravitation and equally undeviating. Who 
betrays another betrays himself more deeply. Whoever lies 
builds a complex of falsehood about himself which prevents 
him from seeing the truth even when his own interests are 
involved. At the same time he deceives almost no one. The 
thief makes honest possession impossible and himself the 
prey of fears and insecurity. The man of violence stores up 
an inevitable violence against himself. Who takes the sword 
will perish with the sword. We may profitably take note 
that we live in a moral and spiritual universe no less real 
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than the physical. The rules of morality are written into 
more than creeds, Bibles, and commandments. The spiritual 
leaders of the race have but called attention to the natural 
laws of a moral world which no one can escape. The supreme 
earthly treasure is the worth of the person and to destroy 
this is to destroy civilization. 

In no respect is impersonalism more apparent than in 
the resort to military force. Here the dictator uses men with 
a more careless profligacy than he does machines of war. 
Five thousand homes, eloquent with human hopes and loves, 
are cast as a die into the battle with an utter disregard for 
the human values at stake. And to what end? To bolster 
the power of a dictator, to advance the interests of trade, 
to build up national egotism, to exalt a military supremacy. 
For this, five thousand homes are destroyed on a single 
throw which may or may not be successful, in which one 
side must lose. The development and value of personality is 
utterly lost from view. Organized into masses, men can be 
guilty of crimes that to them individually would be un- 
speakably revolting. The success of an army seems to lie 
in the degree of its depersonalization. Only one power in 
the world can stop this mad insanity and all the sources of 
that power follow in the train, and are implications of one 
word, God. 

II 
Individualism versus Personalism 

It is important in any discussion of personalism to dis- 
tinguish it sharply from individualism. Individualism is 
apparent in whatever sets the individual out in contrast 
with his fellows. The word contrast is used advisedly here, 
for individualism is divisive, selfish and anti-social. One 
can easily be individualistic in the cut of his hair, the style 
of his clothes, the color of his necktie, the unconventionality 
of his speech, the shocking nature of the ideas he expresses, 
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the offensiveness of his tastes, his non-conformity. Most 
individualists consider such manifestations exhibitions of 
personality, but they are not. They are only exhibitions of 
individuality. They are frequently the evidences of belated 
adolescence, of early inhibitions and complexes, such as the 
inferiority complex, or of a pathological egoism. 

Much of the product of individualism masquerades un- 
der the guise of enlightenment and freedom but is in neither 
category. The individualist is never enlightened and never 
free. Enlightenment is prevented by his failure to entertain 
all sides of a proposition since his egoism shows him only 
the side of his selfish interests. He is never free because he 
is the slave of these interests. 

The personalist on the other hand knows that the highest 
self-expression he can achieve must lie along the line of an 
unselfish devotion to the best. This holds in the world of 
business, of toil, of art and of religion. Only that man who 
fears not the face of any man, who challenges the rewards 
and advantages of any position is in the truest import free. 
He has power to take his life and lay it down again in the 
sense that he can apply the power of that life to any point 
that will count for the most. He is under no obligation to 
man or party and lusts not after any reward of the world. 
Such a man is in the strategic position of freedom. He an- 
swers to no one but God and his own soul. Such is the stuff 
of which real artists, statesmen, and saints are made. Only 
such are open to the inspirations of creative freedom. Such 
only possess full power of self-expression and become in the 
highest sense persons. The dictum “he that seeketh to save 
his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life shall find it” 
is the complete expression of personalism and is as real and 
as irreversible as the law of gravitation. There are no 
exceptions. 

Should anyone at this juncture, point out that such a 
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service of God is a species of slavery, and as such it is com- 
monly considered, it must be admitted as true. One has the 
choice of slaveries; to be increasingly the slave of evil and 
selfish desire which burns out the very heart and soul of the 
higher cultural life, or to become the slave of that power 
with which one can defy the world the flesh and the Devil, 
that Power whose service alone is perfect freedom. The 
true personalist comes to the highest self-expression but 
reaches it through self-forgetfulness in the service of God 
and the common good. Hence this type of living is the only 
one that can bring peace for the world and the salvation of 
society. 
III 
The Alternatives of Civilization 

It becomes apparent then that modern civilization is 
faced with but two alternatives. The way of impersonalism 
and individualism has brought it to the brink of destruction 
in a world made so small by scientific invention that there 
is no defense against disease of body or mind, physical in- 
fection or false propaganda. If the present world is not to 
disintegrate into factional and universal warfare it must 
become totalitarian, bowing the neck to a single dictator or 
it must become democratic, yielding supreme allegiance 
only to God. 

To the philosophically-minded the stark realities of the 
situation have long been apparent. The political ideologies 
that exalt the state at the expense of the person, however 
hostile to each other or far apart they may seem, obviously 
belong together. That all such will inevitably join forces is 
as certain as sunrise. If they come to dominate, civilization 
as we have known it will die. The machine age can but add 
to its terrors since all the ingenuity of invention will be bent 
on the destruction of the last vestiges of democracy. Not 
only will the citizen be regimented in his labor, restricted in 
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his occupation, prescribed in his going out and coming in, 
but all the finer sanctities of his home-life will be invaded 
and dictated, his very thoughts will be controlled through 
the suppression of information, even his religious scruples 
brought under a conscienceless master whose chief dream 
is one of power. But such an age will bring no light. The 
emotional life of man cannot be subjugated without disas- 
ter. So universal a result cannot now be confined to Europe 
as in the old Dark Age while civilization flourishes else- 
where. Creative genius will languish in art, philosophy, in 
all expressions of the spiritual and a new dark age will 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

The only alternative to such a disaster is for the union, 
mutual understanding, and solidarity of action on the part 
of all men of good-will. There is a homogeneity of interest 
and a common base of effort given to all men who believe in 
God, in goodness, in the reality of moral and spiritual 
values. 

Nor do men of such good-will participate in a forlorn 
hope. Want of faith disturbs all the orderly processes of 
society. The true personalist has faith in the Universe. He 
believes in the supreme worth, value, and reality of person- 
ality. He has faith whereas it is unfaith in the present time 
that is destroying the treasures of two thousand years of 
progress. The unfaith which makes political treaties worth- 
less, which negates financial confidence, which fills the com- 
mon mind with doubt respecting social security, it is the 
unfaith of the present which is bringing a chaos infernal 
in its implications and results. The only alternative is faith. 

The implications of such a faith, shared by men of all 
religions are tremendous with power. The one power pecu- 
liar to men of faith is the assurance that in any struggle 
for righteousness all the forces of the universe are on their 
side. There can be for them no permanent defeat. 
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Theirs is indeed no forlorn hope. Around the world, 
‘like a bright girdle furled” is the thread of possible com- 
monality of effort and understanding. All believers in God, 
all men of good-will, believe also in the reality of the spirit- 
ual forces, in a divine power living in human affairs. 

“In every nation he that feareth him (God) and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him.” 

Now is the time for all such to overlook divisive differ- 
ences and to stand together for human values and for 
freedom. 


SONG AGAINST SILENCE 
By ISABEL HARRISS BURR 


There is no answer that can wound the heart 
As silence does—unbearable retort. 

Far better learn the bitter truth than wait 

For those familiar, well-loved sounds that late 
Were heard—the eager hand upon the door, 
The warm, low shining laughter known before 
These chill, foreboding hours of dark suspense: 


Against this silence there is no defense. 


THOUGHTS INCIDENTAL TO A POEM 


By ROBINSON JEFFERS 
OOKING about for a subject for this slight paper, I 


thought of the paragraph which is prefatory to my 
poem called “At the Birth of an Age,” and which outlines 
some of the ideas that were present in my mind while I was 
making the poem. It seemed to me that this paragraph 
(page 505 of my Selected Poetry) might be expanded 
into a paper of some interest, even though the subject is 
quite beyond my scope, for it would need years of study to 
develop it properly. 

These ideas are: first, the common and obvious one sug- 
gested by the word culture-age: that is, that civilization 
historically is not a steady stream but a succession of sepa- 
rate waves, culture-ages, each of which differs in character 
from all the others, and passes normally through stages of 
growth, maturity and decline. This idea is clearly, though 
incompletely, put forward by the archaeologist Flinders 
Petrie, in a little volume called The Revolutions of Civili- 
zation, first published in 1911. ‘Civilization,’ as he says, 
“is an intermittent phenomenon,” and “a recurrent phe- 
nomenon.” Oswald Spengler’s big books, Decline of the 
West and the other, develop the theme much more thor- 
oughly; but with stiff German formalism, remorselessly 
lopping nature to fit theory. 

The second of these ideas I speak of is the equally ob- 
vious one that our present civilization is built on Christi- 
anity as one of its most important elements. Spengler names 
this the Faustian Age, after Goethe’s Faust; I should rather 
call it The Christian Age. 

The third of these ideas is the one I wish particularly to 
present, because—whether acceptable or not—it may per- 
haps be new to you. It is the idea that the most characteristic 
qualities of our civilization are produced by the discordance 
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between its people and its religion; this discordance causing 
a constant state of strain, which generates great energies 
and many confusions. 

Other races that have attained to high culture—the 
Greeks, for instance, or the Egyptians or Chinese—grew up 
with their religions; these were at least partly indigenous, 
and were moulded to the natures of the people; religion was 
an integral part of the complex of thoughts and customs. 
Whereas Christianity is a foreign religion imposed by con- 
version; it is an immensely powerful religion, claiming 
universality, and supported by the tremendous sanctions of 
eternal bliss and eternal torment; and it has been accepted 
without ever being assimilated. It was an Oriental religion 
imposed on the West; the excitement and confusions of the 
convert still persist in western minds. 

In course of time the new religion, especially in Mediter- 
ranean Europe, began to be assimilated to the people; 
compromises were worked out; the religion was somewhat 
paganized, the people somewhat Christianized. But then 
the Protestant Reformation, and the multiplicity of sects 
that issued from it, and the Counter-reformation in the old 
church: these revivified Christianity, and renewed the dis- 
cordance and the tension. 

This tension, of course, is only one element among many 
that have determined the qualities of our civilization; but I 
think a very important one. It is of two kinds, ethical and 
intellectual. 

The intellectual tension may be suggested by the well 
known words of one of the fathers of the church, Tertullian, 
I think: Credo quia absurdum—“T believe because it is 
unbelievable.” Or it may be suggested by the spectacle of 
Newton in his later years, turning his mind from physics 
and mathematics to works of rather chimerical theology; or 
by the heart-searchings of Victorian times, when science 
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and religion were supposed to be antagonists. This strain 
is considerably relaxed at present, by concessions on both 
sides; but chiefly because the old Hebraic, and what may be 
called mythical, elements of Christianity have been more or 
less discarded. 

But the ethical strain persists. We have in fact, con- 
sciously or not, two opposed systems of morality. They can- 
not be reconciled, yet we cling to both of them. We serve 
two masters. We believe in the Christian virtues, universal 
love, self-abnegation, humility, non-resistance to evil; but 
we believe also, as individuals and as nations, in the virtues 
of our pagan ancestors; the virtues of justice, with its 
corollary vengeance, and pride, honor, will to power, patri- 
otism, readiness to meet force with force. Our conduct is 
almost always a compromise between these contradictory 
moralities. And the great movements of Christendom—the 
Crusades, for instance, or the great colonizations, or the 
French and Russian revolutions—are inspired and confused 
by both of them. 

It is my belief that not only the self-contradictions and 
self-frustrations of our culture are derived from this ten- 
sion between western race and Oriental religion, but also a 
good part of its greatness, genius, energy, which transcend 
those of any previous culture. 

An unresolved conflict in the mind of an individual not 
only confuses but also often stimulates action; it becomes 
a source of power. He who cannot, or dares not, understand 
himself will often be driven to make discoveries outside 
himself; and who cannot subdue himself will be driven to 
subdue others. A person who is not at peace inwardly is the 
more likely to be active outwardly. Just so, I believe, it 
has been with the culture of Christendom. Other cultures 
have been comparatively static, ours is dynamic; and I think 
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the tension that I have indicated has been a chief cause of 
this. 

Compare, for illustration, Greek architecture with 
Gothic, or Greek tragedy with Elizabethan tragedy, or the 
Iliad with the Divine Comedy; the former are simple, 
limited, well integrated and self-consistent; the latter 
strained, aspiring, intense, confused and manifold. Com- 
pare the protagonists of Greek tragedy with Shakespeare’s 
tragic heroes; those are only at war with fate; these— 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear—are at war with themselves also; 
as the soul of Christendom is, and has always been. 

Being neither historian nor philosopher I cannot pursue 
these themes further ; I only suggest them for consideration. 
A proper paper on the subject might have been entitled 
“The Strain at the Heart of Western Culture”; but this one 
I can only call “Thoughts Incidental to a Poem.” 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH AND LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S INQUIRY 


By MaARio M. Rosst 


PART 1—Position of the Logical Problem 
1. Herbert’s Problem 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1582-1648) is known to 
most philosophers rather by Locke’s mention of him in the 
first book of the Essay on the Human Understanding than 
by his own books. His De Veritate, the work which Locke 
mentions, has never been reprinted since the seventeenth 
century and copies are exceedingly scarce; but it was trans- 
lated into English for the first time in 1937 and this fact 
makes opportune a consideration of the main problem with 
which it is concerned. I propose to maintain that while 
Lord Herbert must be allowed the credit of raising for the 
first time a problem of vital importance in philosophy, the 
method which he adopted was impotent to solve it. 

Lord Herbert was not specifically trained for philos- 
ophy. He did not belong to a particular school. Neither was 
he so bold as Bacon and Descartes in discarding older ideas 
and endeavoring to begin philosophical inquiry afresh on 
a new foundation. 

He had only the usual, humanistic, University educa- 
tion. He had read widely if disconnectedly when he began 
(in 1617-1619) to look for a philosophy of his own. Instead 
of building it for himself, however, he adopted ideas already 
generally accepted. He did not mean to find out something 
new but only to choose between the innumerable tenets and 
systems with which he was acquainted. He wanted there- 
fore a canon, a common measure by which he could recognize 
truth and sort it out from errors, and his first step, there- 
fore, was to press his inquiry beyond particular affirmations 
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and specialized systems, and examine the nature of truth. 
He meant to find an acceptable standard of truth before 
accepting any tenet about being and knowing. 

After’ Herbert, and possibly following his lead, “search 
for truth” appears as the title and main drift of many 
treatises—of Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode ... pour 
rechercher la vérité dans les sciences and of the fragment 
Recherche de la Vérité par les lumiéres naturelles, of Male- 
branche’s Recherche de la Vérité, of the posthumously pub- 
lished work of Locke, On the Conduct of the Understanding 
in the Search of Truth. But although apparently convinced, 
as Herbert was, that any philosophic inquiry had to begin 
by establishing what truth is, these philosophers never kept 
to this point but went on to expound a complete and peculiar 
theory of knowledge—a thing which Herbert thought im- 
possible till the notion of truth had been defined. 


2. Phenomenology of Truth 


What Herbert searched for in fact was a criterion of 
truth rather than any theory about its origin and object, or 
about being and knowing. We may say that he aimed at a 
phenomenology of truth. 

The term “phenomenology” does not imply that truth is 
a mere appearance, or a phenomenon in contrast with some 
noumenon. It denotes only that Herbert meant to find some 
signs or connotations which could reveal where truth lay 
instead of starting from a complex research into the nature 
of reality and the process of knowing in order to determine 
the nature of truth on the basis of a certain system of 
philosophy. 

“Phenomenology” in this sense has nothing to do with 
Hegel’s idea of phenomenology as an analysis of the forms 


* St. Thomas’ questions De Veritate were only part of a series of arguments, not a self- 
subsistent work. 
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under which the coherent and unitary dialectic process of 
spirit becomes self-revealed as a spiritual world (Phdnomen- 
ologie des Geistes). 

We might rather recall Husserl’s phenomenological 
school. “Phenomenology” in Husserl’s special sense is an 
inquiry into the essential contents of our ideas and affirma- 
tions, independent of their real existence or ideal reality. 
Husserl’s original intent was to divorce psychology from 
logical inquiry and to fix “essences,” i. e., ideal contents 
beyond any theory of knowing and being. 

Properly speaking, Herbert’s problem is quite different 
from that of the phenomenological school. But as there is 
a certain analogy in the initial method, let us use the term 
“phenomenology” as a nearly exact designation. Herbert 
does indeed ask us to consider truth in itself and to be 
clear about the distinction between truth and error before 
beginning any philosophical inquiry. 

What Herbert really wanted was an independent stand- 
ard, applicable in all fields of inquiry and to every theory. 
Herbert’s position may be compared to that of C. S. Peirce 
who endeavored to find a generally acceptable basis in order 
“to make our ideas clear.” — Peirce never suspected that he 
was tied to a positivist point of view and that his standard 
of truth (future experience) was not acceptable to idealists, 
to rationalists, and to a great number of other philosophers. 

When we inquire into the nature of truth, some pre- 
supposition of one kind or another seems indeed inevitable 
and a “phenomenology of truth” actually impossible.’ How 
can we indeed fix a standard of truth if we do not know 
eo eo ies a ied ist); adie vommpuicing that both 
ciao chetiaguiahi the Jogieal fbrmssof faith’ and 


“knowledge” on the basis of a logico-rationalistic conception of truth—so placing faith 
at a disadvantage. 
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beforehand what truth is?’ And an inquiry into the nature 
of truth should begin by assuming at least that truth is 
either a quality of being or a quality of knowing—to use the 
Scholastic terms current at the time of Herbert, either that 
there is a veritas rei, or that truth is of the mind and con- 
sists in an adaequatio or conformity between mind and 
being. — The first tenet was derived from Platonism, the 
second one was an Aristotelian axiom. 

But if we maintain that a fundamental assumption of 
one kind or another is inevitable, we are bound to admit 
that an inquiry into the “truth” of a philosophical system 
is impossible. If we are unable to apply one and the same 
standard both to a Platonic and to an Aristotelian system, 
we can proceed to an internal examination of each isolated 
system but we shall never be able to establish the truth or 
falsity of any particular statement. Starting from Platonic 
fundamentals we may decide that they lead to contradiction, 
and so discard a Platonic system. We can do the same with 
an Aristotelian system. But we cannot say, of a single state- 
ment, that there Platonism (or Aristotelianism) is right 
and other systems wrong. 

Moreover, admitting that each system is to be judged on 
its own standards, we assume as a general standard of truth 
the internal consistency of a series of tenets. In so doing we 
are accepting the principle of non-contradiction as the 
fundamental standard of truth.‘ But this assumption is 


*We must emphasize that standard of truth, definition of truth, nature of truth, 
although mutually connected, are not immediately convertible terms. Without going so 
far as Professor Kraft went (in a communication to the French Philosophical 
Congress of 1936) and denying that Aristotle’s definition of truth could be assumed 
as a standard of truth, we may yet observe that a phenomenological definition of truth 
is just a definition which points out some outstanding characters or attributes by which 
truth may be recognized, without giving an essential and complete insight into the 
nature (and genesis) of truth itself. 


* This was in fact the position of Aristotle. (See particularly the enforcing of the non- 
contradiction principle as a supreme, undemonstrable principle in Met. IV.) On the 
contrary it might be stated that one of the fundamentals of Kantian criticism is just 
the assumption that non-contradictoriness does not embrace the whole realm of truth. 
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arbitrary. What is the proof that mere contradiction is a 
sign of error? By accepting this standard we are implicitly 
assuming that there is a logic, and only one logic—namely 
the logic based on the principle of non-contradiction. This 
is an unwarranted assumption. Many philosophers (Hegel 
for instance) have shown that we may build up a logic dis- 
regarding the principle of non-contradiction, just as Lobat- 
schewsky and Riemann have shown that we can build a 
geometry discarding the fifth postulate of Euclid. In a 
modern logic (in the logic, for instance, of Lask)‘ the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction may become very different from 
the age-honored statement of formal logic, that something 
cannot be and not be at the same time and in the same 
respect. 

But let us disregard this difficulty and admit that each 
single system of philosophy is self-contained and can never 
be judged except on its own standards. This enables us to 
see that a discussion about “supreme truth” is impossible 
except in reference to a certain system—that a discussion 
between, say, the Platonist and the Aristotelian lacks any 
working ground. Consequently, a history of philosophy, a 
coherent exposition of the ideas of different thinkers, which 
must imply a comparative appreciation of their results, is 
ipso facto an absurd undertaking. 

This situation does not at once prove the possibility of a 
phenomenology of truth. It might be that no discussion of 
problems, no history of philosophy is scientifically possible. 
But before coming to this conclusion we are bound to in- 
quire further into the idea of a phenomenology of truth, 
5 We shall dwell further on the difference between our hyperlogical conception and 
that of Professor Emil Lask, who died in the World War after having published 
only two revolutionary works—Die Logik der Philosophie, 1911 and Die Lehre vom 
Urteil, 1912. But we could quote many more names of modern logicians who en- 
ee ie oat wer ic) aad Victerwor A. Pastore of Tart, 


whose Logica del potenziamento will be shortly made known to English-speaking 
readers in a publication of the University of London. 
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absurd as it may appear to be. The conclusion to which we 
shall be led by handling phenomenology of truth as a possi- 
ble field of inquiry, will teach us something about the nature 
of philosophy, even if, or just because, its results may be 
completely negative. 

The phenomenological inquiry must proceed per ab- 
surdum. To avoid laying down the nature of truth in ad- 
vance, we must discard step by step any assumption or 
presupposition which may be made about the nature of 
truth. Instead of affirming that search for a standard of 
truth without any determinate idea about the nature of 
being and knowing is impossible, we shall begin by accept- 
ing some tenets about the nature of truth and then discard 
them successively, so as to work towards a conception of 
truth successively deprived of all determinations. 

To show how that procedure may be used let us recall 
the two accepted notions of truth from which Herbert starts 
—the Platonic one which affirms that truth is either being 
or a quality of being itself, and the Scholastic tenet, that 
truth is inherent in our mind (in our understanding) and 
consists in the analogy or conformity of mental contents 
with reality. These constitute two opposite poles, Platonism 
making of the idea of truth a consequence of ontological 
inquiry, Aristotelianism making it integral to the theory 
of knowledge. 

A doubt might arise about the purport of the Platonic 
conception. We might be tempted to understand it in the 
sense that truth is a quality of being in so far as it manifests 
itself to the mind and therefore that even the Platonist 
maintains the mental character of truth. But it is not so. 
For the Platonist, truth reveals itself to the mind, but an 
object is already true before being known. The Platonic 
conception is indeed very near to the Hegelian tenet that 
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everything rational is real and vice versa.’ Reality and 
truth are interchangeable terms—truth is the ideal nature 
of reality, which permits our ideal to apprehend it. Truth 
in the Platonic sense is really a quality or rather the inner- 
most attribute of being itself—even if it is just this quality 
which eventually allows the mind to know reality. Nor 
can we conclude that veritas rei means only that the nature 
of being is ideal and has nothing to do with truth proper, 
because the very possibility of knowing reality implies that 
there is something analogous between mind and being, i. e., 
the ideal nature of both, and therefore truth, before being 
some mental content, must already be an ideal quality of 
being. 

The first duty of a phenomenological inquiry is there- 
fore to avoid or transcend any presupposition implying that 
truth is a property either of knowing or of being. We can 
hope to build up a phenomenology of truth only by reason- 
ing in such a way as to discard any presupposition that 
truth is either mental or real and to avoid the common-sense 
idea that truth cannot be spoken of but in relation to our 
knowing. 


8. Herbert's Solution 


Herbert’s solution of his problem is unsatisfactory be- 
cause he proceeds in the opposite sense. Instead of discard- 
ing any presupposition about the nature of truth he accepts 
all possible presuppositions and endeavors to reconcile 
them. 

This was really the procedure to which an eclectic might 
be inclined. In his innermost soul Herbert was indeed no 
philosopher, but only a scholar. He knew and respected a 
number of thinkers and writers, and wanted to bring every 
possible system of philosophy into his own. He rebels, here 


° See Republic, 476e ff. 
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and there, against some particular tenet or interpretation. 
But he has not the courage to throw overboard the whole of 
any system of philosophy. He prefers to explain differences 
away. And so he accepts throughout, almost unconsciously, 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic idea that truth is a conformity 
between mind and being, and endeavors to reduce the 
veritas rei to a kind of conformity—following the steps of 
Scholastic philosophers (St. Thomas first and foremost) 
who were obliged to bow to Platonically inclined Fathers 
and for coherence’s sake reconciled them with Aristotle 
through a series of skilful distinctions and explanations. 
For Herbert, as for St. Thomas, veritas rei came to mean 
not the ideal nature of being but only the mind’s corre- 
spondence with the manifestation of the internal nature of 
each single being. 

On the other hand, truth was for Herbert and St. 
Thomas a quality of the understanding just as it was for 
Plato. Both were indeed persuaded that “intellectus semper 
est rectus,” that understanding cannot err when it contem- 
plates ideal contents. Error arises only when understanding 
begins to compare and confront ideas—a conception in con- 
trast with (even if superficially compatible with)’ Aris- 
totle’s conception by which ideas do not result from a direct 
apprehension of ideal contents but from a progressive puri- 
fication of sensations from their material and particular 
characters. 

Herbert’s Phenomenology of truth is therefore a patch- 
work of different ideas about truth which imply different 
theories of knowledge.’ We may see his mind successively 
"We beg leave to disregard here Aristotle’s admission of a moesis side by side with the 


dianoia, since this involved him in serious contradictions which no critic’s skill has 
hitherto proved able to explain away satisfactorily. 

* Herbert reaches this result by considering truth as attained at the end of a series of 
successive and interrelated steps, under a set of different conditions. Some of those 
steps and conditions imply a Platonic point of view, others an intuitive theory of 
knowledge, others are derived from the mental conformity-theory. 
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bending towards an intuitive theory of a debased Neo- 
platonic or Stoic kind, a “revelatory” conception as it ap- 
pears in some lesser Platonic theories, and the official intel- 
lectualism of the Schools. 

A canon of truth stated in this way cannot escape in- 
consistency. Moreover, in the end it makes it impossible to 
give that clear conception of error which is explicitly re- 
quired by the very title of Herbert’s work, “de veritate 
prout distinguitur . . . a falso.” Herbert forgets that 
he is bound to explain error in a way compatible with 
his explanation of truth, and gives a definition of error 
which is in accord only with the intellectual theory, whilst 
his previous references to an intuitive theory (according 
to which truth is an immediate perception of the mind) 
should preclude any such definition. The intuitive theory 
excludes indeed the very possibility of error—at least, the 
possibility of explaining error on intellectual grounds. 

Herbert’s eclectic procedure is therefore in itself directly 
opposed to his very undertaking and to the spirit of a phe- 
nomenology of truth. If the endeavor to find a commonly 
acceptable standard of truth amounts to the quest for a 
reconciliation between different theories of knowledge, a 
phenomenology of truth is indeed impossible. 

Even allowing for Herbert’s inclination to use common 
sense and general consent as the ultimate proof of philo- 
sophical and religious tenets (the inclination of a scholar 
and an eclectic) his failure to preserve a phenomenological 
point of view in his inquiry seems to indicate that a phe- 
nomenology of truth is impossible.’ 


4, Historical Systems and an “Ideal” System of Philosophy 


Must we accept this result and deem it useless to search 
for a conception of truth independent of any presupposi- 


®° The foregoing remarks on Herbert are the results of my study of his life and work, 
and I hope to substantiate them in a forthcoming book on his life and philosophy. 
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tions? Is an universal standard of truth impossible by 
definition—and does each system of philosophy have its own 
standard of truth, inapplicable to other systems? 

Let us start from the assumption that the conception 
and the standard of truth elaborated in and in accord with 
a certain system may be brought to bear upon another 
possible system. To wit, let us assume that a certain system 
can be taken as a standard, as indeed every philosopher 
thinks his own system can be taken. There remains yet to be 
solved the technical question of its actual application. 

Any standard of truth must be applicable not only to 
another system as a whole but to every single part of an- 
other system, and therefore it must be a standard already 
applicable to each part of the standard-system; thus any 
standard of truth may be applied to other systems only if 
the standard-system is perfectly complete and coherent. 
That is, the standard-system must be perfectly developed 
in all its parts, otherwise there can be no proof that its 
criterion of truth might (at least) be used to confront 
every possible philosophical problem. 

Let us disregard for a moment the historical fact that no 
such perfect or ideal system has yet appeared. Every sys- 
tem, coherent up to a certain point, seems indeed to fail to 
cover certain problems with the same facility, usually the 
problem or problems to which the attention of the philoso- 
pher was not primarily directed. We may quote as instances 
Plato’s endeavors to solve the problem of the relation be- 
tween the visible and ideal world, Aristotle’s failure to de- 
fine clearly the superior faculties of the soul, etc. 

The procedure per absurdum enables us to work with 
arbitrary hypotheses. We can suppose that a perfect system, 
which affords a coherent answer to all possible problems, is 
possible. This “ideal” system will not be susceptible of 
improvements or interpretations. Any new problem which 
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might arise and be dealt with philosophically, will find its 
solution automatically—even admitting that there could 
be any new problem to confront an “ideal” system. 

The criterion of truth must therefore remain the same 
in face of any possible problem, and the nature of truth 
must be considered the same throughout. This means that, 
if we postulate a perfect system implying a certain con- 
ception of truth, this conception must allow for different 
inquiries and for every different kind of possible problem. 
The distinction between possible inquiries must therefore 
be definable with reference to one and the same conception 
of truth.” 


5. Fields of Inquiry 


The endeavor to disregard the impossibility of applying 
to two different systems the criterion (and the conception ) 
of truth of either of them by postulating an ideal standard- 
system has brought us to recognize that truth is something 
connected with differences and not with analogies and iden- 
tities. The inapplicability of any (historical) conception of 
truth to every system has brought us to connect truth with 
the distinction between possible philosophical inquiries. 

Every philosophical problem is different from any other 
problem. But the distinction to which we allude here is not 
the difference between two single problems whatever but the 
difference between two or more sets or kinds of problems. 

So, for instance, any single problem of the human mind 
is different but related to every other problem of the human 


2° To put the matter more clearly: two different sets of problems, distinct as they are or 
may be defined to be, have yet in common a conception and standard of truth and 
nothing more—otherwise they belong to the same set of problems. Therefore, there 
is no middle-term between the unitary conception of truth and the distinction between 
different inquiries. This does not imply that they have nothing to do with one 
another. The distinction between different problems must be taken together with 
their common bond (the unitary conception and standard of truth) to make the in- 
vestigation of each set of problems possible. That means that there must be an 
immediate logical connection between the distinction between problems and the 
conception of truth. 
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mind. But all problems of the human mind have no imme- 
diate reference to the problems, say, of being. There is, 
certainly, a correlation between the problems of the mind 
and the problems of being, taken as a whole—but there is 
not an immediate relation between a certain problem about 
the mind and a certain problem about being. 

In other words, there are different (possibly related) 
“fields of inquiry.”” And we can express the result of our 
inquiry by saying that truth has some relation with the 
distinction between fields, 7. e., between different kinds of 
philosophical problems. 

It may be objected that the existence of distinct fields of 
inquiry is unproved. But even if no real distinction between 
fields be allowed, a technical distinction appears immedi- 
ately indispensable for the arrangement and construction 
of a system of philosophy. 

On the other hand, the technical distinction cannot be 
deemed absolutely arbitrary. If such were the case, we 
should suppose that the distinction could be changed ad 
libitum, so that another distinction would always be pos- 
sible, making any two fields whatever, A and B, coalesce 
in a single field C. Anybody who accepts the first distinc- 
tion, will consider C as the sum of A + B. But then even C 
might be considered as a part of a larger field (for another 
arbitrary distinction) and so we could be certain of the 
irreducibility of any field only when the field was coex- 
tensive with the whole domain of philosophical research. In 
“ The term “field” is allowed by the fact that each problem has a relation with each 

Problems, ontological ‘praklenmay fapleal praliecas tet naar ee aia a 
region or field of philosophical inquiry. — Be it said by the way, the consideration of 
“fields of inquiry” seems to be a distinct improvement (as for its technical use and 
logical justification) on the old distinction between “parts of philosophy” or “Dhilo- 
confroniad with an, “ihiea? ¢ cuter oe teawedee! ee ae 
all of which imply the existence and acceptance of certain solutions and of a 


determinable system of philosophy. “A field of inquiry” is just the field of possible 
solutions which does not imply any actual conclusion and one-sided issue. 
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this case we could only compare systems as complete, uni- 
tary wholes, disregarding any distinction between their 
constitutive parts. It would then be impossible to compare 
different solutions of each single tenet with each other. 

The very fact of the possibility of confronting two dif- 
ferent solutions of a certain philosophical problem with each 
other implies that the distinction between fields of inquiry 
cannot be completely arbitrary. It must be based on some 
real distinction—of what kind and extent, it is now useless 
to investigate, as our argument tends to prove only that 
some real distinction between fields must exist. 

Nay, we must dismiss the inquiry into the nature of 
the distinction between fields altogether, on the ground 
that it conflicts with our general phenomenological stand- 
point. We cannot even ask whether this distinction is due 
to the different nature of the objects considered or to the 
different outlook of the inquirer, to the different standpoint 
taken by the mind in inquiring. To raise the question and 
to answer it would compel us to assert either that the dis- 
tinction is objective (and so we would be committed to a 
realistic standpoint) or that the distinction is merely epis- 
temological (and so we would be bound to an idealistic or 
subjectivistic solution of our difficulties). Moreover, the 
first answer would accord very well with a definition of the 
ontological field, but we should have to shift our ground in 
order to be able to define with consistency what knowing is. 

We are therefore bound to deal with the distinction be- 
tween fields in such a way as to leave completely open the 
problem of the nature of this distinction. The discussion 
between ontological and gnoseological points of view must 
not impinge upon the distinction of fields, as it concerns 
only the contents of these fields in a certain system of 
philosophy. 

We may conclude that truth has nothing to do either 
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with the form or the content of the fields of inquiry—is 
external to them just because it binds them together. Truth 
refers to the general pattern of many fields mutually inde- 
pendent when taken together and not to the pattern of each 
single actual or possible field of inquiry. The general pat- 
tern has nothing to do either with the nature of truth in 
itself or with the content or form of all fields or of any 
single field. The general pattern cannot contain more than 
the possibility of all fields being considered together as 
distinct fields, and therefore no more than the actual 
(manifold) distinction between actual or possible fields of 
inquiry. 

Therefore a standard of truth applicable to all possible 
systems of philosophy must be based on the (formal) dis- 
tinction between fields of inquiry and not on any corre- 
spondence between the contents of similar fields in different 
systems of philosophy. 

This does not imply that such a standard of truth can be 
positively established. It might well be that our logical 
means are incapable of reaching a definition of, or a propo- 
sition about truth, expressing only the difference between 
all possible fields of inquiry without implying anything 
about the proper nature of each single field and the solutions 
given to the problems of all fields. 

But we may henceforward assume that any definition 
and standard of truth which considers the contents of a 
certain field (or of more fields) is ruled out. So that Her- 
bert’s contention and hope—that he could give a definition 
of truth by taking into account and blending together dif- 
ferent definitions based on considering truth as belonging 
to a particular field—conflicts with the logical implications 
of truth. 

(To be continued ) 


GROWTH TOWARD ORDER 


By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


VERY event of existence is oriented to two ends: to 
be and to become. The first gives rise to the impulse 
to cling to existence, to hold to the given form and to oppose 
whatever imperils survival. The second issues in the rest- 
less concern to bring potential possibilities into actuality, 
even when the new emergent requires the dissolution of the 
existent forms. There is no phase of the living universe 
that escapes this struggle between the will to be and the 
will to become. It is manifest in the movements of the stars 
and in every planetary form of life. It is present in the 
process of growth that reduces the old potato to debris as 
the new plant thrusts forth its shoots. It is subtly, and 
somewhat tragically, manifest when the boy becomes a man. 
It is evident in every era of transition when the mature 
culture, rooted in yesteryears, gives way before the emerg- 
ing order of life. In each of these events, though in varying 
degree, there is the reach beyond existence; not in the sense 
of transcending the existential order completely, but of 
bending the existent value to the service of its future possi- 
bility. It is impelling the present to front its further range. 
New growth is either present or potential in every con- 
dition of chaos. Or to put the matter differently, every 
breakup of older structures and habits is potential with new 
growth. To envisage the new growth in the midst of chaos, 
one must have the capacity to think beyond existence. 
Our present world crisis presents an instant in time of 
this age-old process. Many would deny that there is new 
growth in the present course of events. Disintegration and 
dissolution are everywhere so apparent, that to speak of 
new growth or of an emerging order of life seems saccharine 
with a facile will to believe or hopelessly complacent. Such 
need not be the case. Expectancy of new growth follows 
257 
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upon the realistic realization that every cultural breakup 
has revealed renascent tendencies along with decay. One is 
apt to become wearied by the much repeated phrase, “We 
are at the end of an era!” Yet that is one of the most perti- 
nent facts concerning our present situation. The change in 
course is of such magnitude, that in the turning, it brings 
into focus the cultural developments of four hundred years. 
We are moving away from the ideal of life brought to birth 
in the sixteenth century, and from the civilization which 
the subsequent centuries have evolved. Only two previous 
turnings in western culture have been as decisive and as 
significant. One was when the shadows deepened over 
Roman culture; the other, when the medieval synthesis of 
the thirteenth century began to dissolve. Both of these 
periods illumine the events of today, for the cultural proc- 
esses at work then have their counterpart in the changes 
of our times. The same voices of despair heard now, were 
heard then. They who saw the meaning of life and value 
only in the existent institutions and forms of Roman cul- 
ture, looked out upon the emerging events with saddened 
eyes. The world was crumbling. Culture was vanishing. 
Humanity had become bankrupt. The long night of chaos 
was close at hand. Many, many sensitive men and women 
of old Roman times felt this as they watched things happen. 
But there were silent forces at work which these sad eyes 
did not see. Almost imperceptibly there was emerging out 
of this chaos, an order of life that was to be shaped, in part, 
by the forms of Roman life that were fading, but more 
decisively by strange men from the North—barbarians, the 
Romans called them—who were working into the social 
institutions of the period. With the aid of the Christian 
churches, strategically oriented to both the vanishing and 
the emerging order, these crude newcomers became the 
organizing nucleus of the new world order that was to 
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become the medieval, church-controlled culture of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Again, when the rumblings of ruinous discontent began 
to be heard in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
cultured and disciplined minds of the medieval society 
spoke with lament and invective about the peril of the times. 
The empire was in dissolution. Feudal economy was being 
threatened. The holy Catholic Church was confronting a 
menacing rebelliousness among seemingly irreverent men. 
But while the empire was crumbling, the rise of nations 
was in process. Simultaneous with the decay of feudal 
economy, a new money economy was moving toward capi- 
talism. And the non-conformist peril within the Catholic 
Church was to give rise, not only to the Protestant move- 
ment, but to the whole of modern culture that was to be 
characterized by independent scholarship, art, science, 
industry, and political democracy. 

Whether or not these transitions from one order of life 
to another represent an advance in cultural value, is not the 
question being considered here. My thesis is that growth 
is in process. Growth cannot be arrested with profit. All 
we can hope to do is to accommodate existing conditions to 
this growth in ways that will bring existent values into live 
relation with insistent, emerging forms, thereby salvaging, 
or grafting into the new, the heritage that is precious and 
worthy of survival. In this way we may lessen the agony 
and the iconoclasm of emergence. 

The creative character of living forms impels growth. 
Cultures and civilizations, men and trees—all yield to its 
silent processes. The conditions effecting the change are 
never wholly contemporary nor wholly within the control 
of contemporary forces. The processes that humbled Rome 
had been gathering momentum before the Christian era. 
The elements of decay and new growth that burst their 
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bonds in the sixteenth century, had been working prior to 
the tenth. We today see the fruition of accumulative and 
pent-up forces that have been moving as a tidal wave to- 
ward this hour of crisis. For these reasons, no situation 
of drastic change lends itself to ready control by intelligent 
forces at work in any generation. There is always the 
demonic outrush of impassioned zeal, long overdue, which, 
when released, overwhelms the new era with irrational 
force. There is no harnessing of this belated zeal until the 
tensions of distemper have been relaxed. And there is 
always the impending danger that the demonic zeal will 
gain full control or the resistant elements will succeed in 
completely stemming the tide—for the time being. Both 
conditions have been reached in certain contemporary cul- 
tures, and in both cases, new growth has been retarded or 
perhaps impaired beyond remedy. 

The obvious tensions in society rarely reveal the areas 
of new growth in a crisis. They reveal rather, the situa- 
tions most keenly affected by the movement of growth. And 
while the achievements in those situations of conflict form 
a part of the emerging order of things, they represent, after 
all, a minimum phase—though the more violent phase—of 
the ground-swell that is bursting present forms, and bring- 
ing the new forms into being. 

It is this ground-swell that marks the course of the 
emergence of the dominant character of the new emergent 
in process. Where there are eyes to see, evidence seems to 
be piling high to suggest that an overwhelming tide is 
carrying us into an era in which words like “community” 
and “mutuality” and “organic unity” are to yield formative 
insights. Just as the concept “evolution” shaped the ideol- 
ogy of nineteenth century thought, so the concept of organic 
unity seems destined to dominate the vocabulary and 
thought processes of our immediate era. 
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Discovery in the new physics that the basic condition of 
electrons presented a patterned reality—a merry-go-round 
in miniature—gave impetus to re-thinking the value of 
things and the procedure by which to interpret these reali- 
ties. Unities rather than entities seemed to give the key to 
the nature of things. This organismic concept has had 
similar application in the field of biology and in the recent 
thought of psychology, emphasizing the significance of the 
pattern relations that illumine the operations of things and 
persons. Modern metaphysics has appropriated this concept 
in the philosophy of organism. Likewise philosophy of re- 
ligion and theology as well as certain schools of educational 
theory, are undertaking to combat the disunity of modern 
life by way of a search for a center around which to organ- 
ize human impulse and thought. 

One hesitates to go beyond these suggestions; yet other 
areas, more remote, reflect similar tendencies. The pioneer 
architecture which began with Sullivan and is being ex- 
pressed in the structure of Frank Lloyd Wright reveals this 
concern for organic unity. Tendencies in modern art, aris- 
ing from the work of Cezanne and Van Gogh are said to 
be expressive of this emphasis. Literature such as the 
novels, of Thomas Mann and Sigrid Undset, suggest this 
turning. The revival of the folk dance, of choral reading, 
and cooperative methods in speech seem further symptoms 
of it. I was recently listening to a guest at dinner discuss- 
ing present methods in the teaching of piano to children. 
The newest method, more common in London than in this 
country, she said, places emphasis upon arm movement, 
rather than finger action. Piano playing is now seen to be 
an event of action involving an instrument and a total 
organism, and in the teaching of piano we must be aware 
of this total pattern. 

One hardly needs to mention the turn of events in the 
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political and economic world manifesting this trend toward 
organic unity. Certainly the evidence is clear that the con- 
dition of interdependence that is upon us—the result of 
accumulative happenings within the economic life of the 
western world since the advent of the capitalistic economy 
and subsequently the industrial revolution—has forced us 
out of the world of free, competitive individualism such as 
has existed for the past four hundred years. Consequently we 
are being compelled to reshape our political philosophies to 
give adequate direction to our institutional life. Our alterna- 
tives are not between individualism and collectivism; but 
between forms of communal living which offer different de- 
grees of flexibility and value for individual fulfilment and 
corporate security. We should not overlook the fact that 
the most articulate manifestations of the communal em- 
phasis in the political and economic area issue from an 
ideology that is essentially nineteenth century in character 
and point of view. Conditions have been too tense to permit 
anything approaching adequate experimentation on any 
representative scale which might implement insights now 
emerging. And the constant threat in free countries of an 
impending totalitarianism, impels some of our most sensi- 
tive minds to combat the whole drift toward collectivism 
and to launch rather frantic efforts to salvage our individu- 
alism and liberty. Although this may be important for the 
present crisis,it clearly detours thinking from the larger 
task that is upon us—which is: how to manage ourselves 
and our corporate action to permit the processes of growth 
now operative to bring us to some form of fulfilment, —.to 
move us toward that order of living that may make for 
mutuality on something like an enduring basis! 

Right here arises the difficulty that divides the senti- 
ment and thinking of sober minds. What evidence is there 
that there is growth toward such an order in the chaos and 
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strife now upon us? The impasse is made even more resist- 
ant by the fact that this question cannot be answered per- 
suasively until both parties are brought to a common view 
of value in the present scene. From anything like an imme- 
diate view of things, dissolution is dominant. But this is 
so because the eyes that see events as dissolution, look out 
upon present happenings from a vantage point that identi- 
fies value with existent, actualized, institutionalized forms 
of being. I am convinced that no adequate view of the 
present situation is possible until one has come to interpret 
value by criteria that point beyond existence—to include 
that order of existence which as yet remains only potential 
and which can come into actuality only through processes 
of growth. Our only way of participating in this emerging 
order of value is to adapt ourselves to this present situation 
in such a way that we permit growth to take place through 
us, or at least that we avoid becoming obstacles or resistant 
forces preventing growth. 

If history reveals anything, it is that dissolution and 
growth have been aspects of a single phenomenon. Growth 
has not occurred anywhere without involving dissolution. 
But the tragedy of dissolution looms largest where men 
cling to values of “existence mere” rather than to values 
which reach beyond existential reality to yet unrealized 
possibilities. Holding the empirical view of God that I do, 
as the operating reality in our midst, making for the 
growth of good, this emerging order of life takes on the 
intensity of a religious cause. And the capacity to become 
committed to that cause becomes a problem of first concern. 
One needs to be realistic in confronting this problem. It is 
too easy to become dramatic about it, and thus to become 
superficially sentimental and dishonest in dealing with it. 
I am not sure that anyone, who is caught up in the scheme 
of things of our present institutional life, can commit him- 
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self wholly or even wholeheartedly to this growth, which 
is God. The will to do so is not sufficient to extricate us from 
the habits and loyalties that moor us to this existential 
order. Nothing during these past four hundred years of 
thinking has come so close to the traditional concept of sin 
as this very condition: a condition that compels us to resist 
the way of God even though that way may be clearly seen. 

Like others who have lived in a time when one era was 
moving into another, many of us will be permitted merely 
to peer into the promised land. So far as fundamental 
phases are concerned, we shall probably remain spectators. 
There is consolation in the realization that by so living we 
are participating vicariously in a world of existence that 
shall emerge beyond our own little day. We who are fathers 
of small sons, may find our spiritual cause in aiding the 
present to move into the world order which our four-year 
old sons shall inherit. 

Every major cultural change throughout history has 
involved this two-fold process of death and emergence. In 
every case, the marks of decay were readily apparent. 
Symptoms of new growth have always been difficult to 
discern—sometimes imperceptible. The evidences of new 
growth in our present chaos are not easily discerned, for at 
the present stage, the significant symptoms are in the realm 
of the abstract. The full force of their importance cannot 
be felt in the world of the concrete. 

Furthermore, the capacity to be aware of new growth is 
difficult for one to achieve whose life, career, and interests 
—his total heritage—in fact, have been shaped by and 
stand rooted in the old order. Such discernment, as envisag- 
ing new growth in a changing culture, requires an objec- 
tivity of vision which few possess where life has been 
reasonably beneficial. Their ego-centric fixation more than 
likely will impel the adult population to identify the existent 
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order of life and its ideology with ultimate good, and fight 
the dissolving forces en masse as evil. In such a mood, new 
growth, or even the concept of growth, becomes an anomaly. 
Change, whatever form it takes, means abandonment of 
existent values and their preservative institutions. This, 
they who hold to existent things, will not accept as good. 
There is a way of living whereby the moment of time 
takes on the depth and scope of the eternal. Such a moment 
of living leaps beyond existence to enfold the heritage of 
insight that peers in from the past, and to grasp the looming 
vistas of far flung meanings, spanning future dawns. Few 
men have lived this way. And they who have achieved it 
have come into it for only moments at a time. But to sense 
this vaster dimension is to catch intimations of creature 
fulfilment at its most magnificent heights. It is to burst the 
bonds of static existence and to join venture with the grow- 
ing things of creation. It is to feel ‘the floodgates within 
flung open and the tides pouring through me... calling 
forth in me a creator” that will break patterns and shape 
new ones. It is more than yielding to the process of growth; 
it is pointing growth in the direction of high value beyond 
anything conceivably attainable. This is living beyond 
existence. To achieve this way of living one needs to un- 
dergo transformation of desires and habits of evaluating 
events so that the will to be expands into the will to become. 
After I have read pages of history and pondered the 
philosophies of culture, I return to my fireplace—there to 
see the story of civilizations re-enacted. I have stood before 
its open fire at midnight and watched its glowing embers: 
a perfect crystalline synthesis, burning with the steadiness 
of the stars! But when I returned in the morning, it was a 
dismal ash heap. No, to give it continuing life, new logs 
must be thrown upon its fires. The beautiful synthesis will 
be disrupted. Its brilliance will vanish into ugly smoke and 
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sputtering sparks. But the dawn will be warmed by its 
flames. 

Life is in growth! No surer fact is apparent. Then the 
religious commitment to reality impels participation in the 
events of growth which is to live, not for “existence mere,” 
but for the continuing possibilities of further forms, extend- 
ing from our present vantage point, beyond existence. In 
this adjustment, one achieves the deepest orientation in the 
attachment to life. He is of this world of life; yet not wholly 
so, for his openness to growth and new possibility relates him 
creatively to the frontiers of the temporal present, moving 
expectantly into a portentious future. 

Havelock Ellis says in The New Spirit: 


Our supreme business, not as we made it, but 
as it was made for us when the world began—is to 
carry and to pass on as we received it, or better, 
the sacred lamp of organic being that we bear 
within us. 


In those lines is defined the course of our human destiny, 
which biology lays upon us as a condition of fact, and which 
the spiritual relation, understood as attachment to life 
issuing in the praise of life, turns at last to high adventure. 


PHILOSOPHERS I HAVE KNOWN 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

HAVE always been something of a hero-worshipper. 

As a boy my first hero was that practical earth con- 
queror, the farmer, with especial admiration for his ability 
to handle horses, who were my animal heroes. In my teens 
I became enamored of lawyers and used to steal into the 
County Court House to listen, with wonder approaching 
awe, to the eloquence of the lights of the Bar. In college the 
philosopher became my ultimate hero, at first in the post- 
humous person of the renowned and masterful Kant and 
later, as my acquaintance widened with both the lords of 
thought who live in their works, and those still “in the 
flesh,” my hero-worship gradually became a tempered but 
unflagging devotion. 

To be sure I have become aware that, at the hands of 
many of its practitioners, philosophy is hardly more than 
a game, with little more of purpose than to exploit a novel 
theory or refute an established one. But this is only the 
shallow margin of philosophy. Its depths are profound and 
sincere and those who sound them are no dilettantes. 

Passing by the great “intelligences fair” whom one can 
know only through their books I propose to give my impres- 
sions of some of those whom I have known personally. 


I 


The philosopher to whom I owe most and with whom I 
enjoyed the closest and most fruitful friendship was George 
Holmes Howison, for over twenty years the teacher and 
inspirer of students of philosophy and ethics in the Uni- 
versity of California.” It was not my privilege to be in 
Professor Howison’s classes but I was quite as much one 


1 See the biographical sketch by his pupil Professor George M. Stratton in the volume 


George Holmes Howison Philosopher and Teacher, University of California Press, 
1933. 
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of his pupils as if I had been, for I was a participating 
member for many years of the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California which was his project and of 
which he was almost as much the master as was Plato of 
the Academy or Aristotle of the Lyceum. The Union ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary last year. I had also the good 
fortune to be constantly associated with him socially and 
academically. In his home, and in mine, on the campus of 
the University, walking the streets of Berkeley by day and 
night, he poured his philosophy and himself into me with an 
earnestness and an eloquence which have made me his life- 
long debtor. 

Not that I agreed with all he said—or assented to it; 
but my objections and arguments were like a dam of straw 
against the volume and force of his Niagara. Gifted with a 
logical mind, a lofty imagination and a wealth of pure and 
pertinent diction he was as absorbing in conversation as in 
the classroom—often more so. Hearing some of his mono- 
logues before a group of spellbound listeners I have won- 
dered if there has been an American philosopher—excepting 
Emerson, or Bronson Aleott—who came so near to being 
the equal of Coleridge in the expression of profound and 
persuasive thought. He possessed a Socratic penetration 
and pungency and was relentlessly caustic toward any 
opinion he thought false or flimsy, yet his vehement refuta- 
tions of opponents or dissidents was often followed by 
repentant notes of apology, for he had a kindly and mag- 
nanimous heart. 

It was a saying of Professor Palmer that the clearest 
light on an unordinary person is to be had from the anec- 
dotes that gather about him. Such are not wanting concern- 
ing Professor Howison. It is said that G. Stanley Hall once 
complimented him on the number of his pupils occupying 
influential chairs of philosophy in the colleges and universi- 
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ties of America. His reply was: “Well, yes, but there isn’t 
one of them that teaches the truth!”—which meant that 
they had departed far from the system in which he thought 
he had grounded them. At a meeting of the Berkeley Club 
he once read a paper that was followed by much puzzlement 
and many confessions of failure to follow it. After listening 
to them with growing impatience he exclaimed: “I wrote 
this paper with an especial effort to adapt it to your intelli- 
gence. After completing it I feared you might not under- 
stand it so I rewrote it adapting it to the mental capacity of 
an average university student. And even now you do not 
understand it!” 

There were three beliefs which this convinced thinker 
held with a rugged, almost passionate, intensity—the 
dignity and worth of intelligence, the reality of God as 
Final Cause, and the immortality of the soul, immortal 
because self-subsistent and self-defining. One evening after 
dinner at his home when the conversation turned on immor- 
tality he remarked: ‘‘An elderly lady said to me the other 
day, ‘Where do you think we will be twenty-five years from 
now, Professor Howison, somewhere between here and 
Mars?’ I replied, ‘That is a foolish question. It shows you 
know nothing of philosophy. Where will we be? Nowhere 
in space. Space isin us!” The blank look with which this 
story is usually met, is sufficient confirmation of the lack of 
philosophic acumen which Professor Howison so constantly 
noted on the part of even the most enlightened. 


II 


Very different in every way, yet holding a very similar 
philosophy of Personal Idealism, was George Herbert 
Palmer. Affable, courteous, humorous, delightfully human, 
a lover of beauty and truth, “glorious old Palmer,” as 
William James called him, was the very incarnation of New 
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England’s philosophic, religious and literary culture. 
Teacher of students, and of teachers, he was a perfect 
master of this great art. No matter how large his class he 
made all of its members feel that they were engaging with 
him in a fascinating common task, in which they moved 
unitedly, under his leadership, from one altitude of the 
subject to another, hymning a veritable academic song of 
degrees, as they ascended the pile of wisdom together. 

Professor Palmer was fond of the classic philosophic 
recreation of walking, not only for its exercise, but for its 
touch with nature and for its comradeship. At the end of 
one of many walks with him on the Berkeley hills when I 
thanked him for his company he replied with his character- 
istic comradely courtesy—refiecting also his constant em- 
phasis upon mutuality: “All the best things are mutual.” 
One ever memorable summer day we walked together from 
Mill Valley to Muir Wood taking E. R. Sill’s poem on the 
Redwoods with us. When we entered the solemn splendor 
of the sequoia cathedral and felt its mysterious influence, 
he began to talk of immortality, as if no other subject would 
be quite natural among these arborial oracles and symbolic 
witnesses of eternal life. 

No one could speak on great themes, whether in private 
or in public, with greater naturalness and ease, and at the 
same time with more perfect art, than he, for by long study he 
had made himself a master of expression both in speech and 
writing. He described to me once how after the first rough 
draft of a manuscript he was accustomed to go over it, 
deliberately cutting out all of the too high-flown and ornate 
phrases. This he called “the slaughter of the innocents.” 

When, on one occasion, he found himself unable to re- 
spond to a request to speak to the students of our Pacific 
School of Religion on the subject of preaching, he sent this 
word of advice: “Tell them that every sermon should have a 
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commencement, a middle, and a close!’ What briefly ad- 
mirable directions! And how seldom observed. 

Professor Palmer could laugh at himself as readily as 
at anyone else. With a delightful sense of humor of the 
incident he related to me how at one time a friend of his 
traveling in Southern California met a lady who went into 
raptures over his Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. When his 
friend remarked, “I know Professor Palmer,” she ex- 
claimed with almost a note of resentment, “Professor 
Palmer! Who is he!” 

His love of poetry was both ardent and discriminating. 
He knew well true from false, and strong from weak, senti- 
ment. His reading of poetry, in his beautifully modulated 
voice, and with his discerning inflection and emphasis, was 
wellnigh perfect interpretation. He was most generous in 
sharing his gift of reading aloud with his friends, singly 
and in groups. I owe to him much pleasure of this kind and 
also an unforgetable lesson in catholicity of appreciation, 
elicited in the following way. He had come to Berkeley to 
give a course of lectures on the Earl Foundation upon 
“Types of English Poetry.” Meeting him upon his arrival 
I asked him what poets he had chosen for the course. Among 
others he named Alexander Pope and his own namesake, of 
whom he became the leading biographer, George Herbert. 
With considerable naivete I expressed surprise that one 
who liked George Herbert should care for Pope. Whereupon 
he reprimanded me with no little severity, declaring that it 
was not a matter of liking, or disliking, but of excellence. If 
Pope had written good poetry, in a form and manner of his 
own, he said, he had as just a claim to recognition as one 
whose style pleased the reader far more. 

III 

Of the “big four”—Palmer, Miinsterberg, James and 

Royce—the group that made Harvard the central shrine of 
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American philosophy in the period of its greatest splendor, 
the commanding service is acknowledged by all to have 
been Josiah Royce, next to Jonathan Edwards the most 
gifted and expansive philosophic mind America has pro- 
duced. He was a true American, born of an emigrant family 
which crossed the plains to California in 1849. A graphic 
account of this heroic journey was written by the philoso- 
pher’s mother and has been published by Mrs. Josiah Royce, 
under the title A Frontier Lady.’ 

Professor Royce was greatly indebted to his mother, 
whose journal, just referred to, shows her to have been a 
remarkably strong and thoughtful woman. To her he owed 
his thorough moral and religious training. He told me once 
of the deep impression made upon him as a boy by her read- 
ing of St. Paul’s Epistles at family devotions. Doubtless 
this led to the profound understanding of Paul which Pro- 
fessor Royce manifests in his Hibbert Lectures, The 
Problem of Christianity. 

Although he refrained from going back to his mountain 
home in Grass Valley, fearing to shatter his boyhood 
memory of it, Professor Royce was a loyal Californian and 
wrote a history of the State (1886) and a California story, 
The Feud of Oldfield Creek. He came often to Berkeley and 
returned in 1895 summoned by Professor Howison to ad- 
dress the Philosophical Union and was the leader in the 
great philosophical debate, the most famous philosophical 
debate in the annals of America, which took place in the old 
Harmon Gymnasium. 

Due to his extreme dislike of notoriety he requested that 
no life of him be published. His wish has thus far been 
scrupulously observed, although there are many who would 
welcome a more complete portraiture of him than we have 


* Yale University Press, 1932. 
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and a fuller and more intimate account of his exceedingly 
fruitful service to philosophy. 


The graciousness and intellectual stimulation of Royce’s 
conversation on great themes I had the privilege of enjoying 
both in Berkeley and in his own home and study on Irving 
Street in Cambridge. Like most men of alert mind he 
possessed a kindly humor. I remember hearing his amused 
comment upon a sign beside one of the roads on the Berkeley 
campus which read: “All business vehicles drive slowly.” 
Mrs. Royce has shown to me a delightful narrative he wrote, 
as a little boy, describing the travels of his cat that ran 
away from home. 


Professor Royce was in Berkeley in August, 1914, and 
it chanced on the day that war was declared I was with him 
in the home of Dean Charles H. Rieber where Mrs. Rieber 
was painting his portrait. As I sat down beside him he put 
into my hands a San Francisco paper with the headlines 
announcing the declaration of war, I cannot forget the 
gravity of his face and demeanor, realizing as he so fully 
did the crime against the Great Community and the disrup- 
tion and suffering it would cause. I felt at that moment a 
profound sense of the breadth and depth of his concern for 
humanity. 

I have in my possession, given me by Mrs. Royce, his last 
written manuscript consisting of the first part of his ad- 
dress commemorating the dead at the anniversary of the 
sinking of the Lusitania. It is a moving document, in which 
he speaks of the occasion as 


one more ceremony of this oldest and newest cult 
of the dead .. . which stands at the very center of 
the whole reasonable spiritual life of beings who, 
like us men, must live in time and must learn time’s 
lessons, through memories whose meaning never 
becomes clear to us until death has transformed 
the flying present into the irrevocable past. 
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IV 

William James I met but once. It was in 1906 just 
before the (not-so-called) San Francisco earthquake, of 
whose tremors, physical and mental, he has given so vivid 
an account. He had come from Stanford University to San 
Francisco to speak at a meeting of the Unitarian Club, to- 
gether with Professor Howison, Dr. Stone, a Unitarian 
minister, and myself, on the subject of Faith and Reason. 
I was too much absorbed in the attempt, as a comparative 
youngster, to make my part respectable beside these veteran 
and famed philosophers, to hear much of what was said by 
the others; but at the close it was a peculiar pleasure and 
encouragement to have Professsor James seek me out with 
a kindly word of commendation. It was a characteristic act 
on the part of this friend of the unfledged and of forlorn 
hopes, this debonair scholar, this most companionable and 
beloved of American philosophers. 

Vv 

Before the close of the great era of intellectual and 
spiritual florescence in the University life of Germany it 
was my good fortune in 1910 to attend several lectures by 
Rudolph Eucken “the renewer of German Idealism” and to 
meet him. I recall the warmth of the applause which 
greeted him as he entered his lecture room in Jena, a vener- 
able but vital figure, whose countenance and bearing at once 
inspired esteem and affection. I heard him also give an 
address in the old Essex Street Chapel in London and 
remember the reverence with which, in accordance with the 
beautiful German custom, as he entered the chapel he stood 
for a moment with bowed head. It is reassuring to know 
that there are those who still preserve his memory and 
spirit and publish a review Die Tatwelt founded to per- 
petuate his influence. 

Another of the leading German philosophers and theo- 
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logians of that day whose vital personality I had the oppor- 
tunity to feel was Ernst Troeltsch, then in the midst of his 
brilliant career at Heidelberg University. I remember 
following him one day from his theological classroom to his 
philosophy class and listening to him give a glowing lec- 
ture on Spinoza. Harnack and Deissmann I heard at Berlin 
and in Marburg Wilhelm Hermann, who impressed me 
greatly with his beautiful spiritual face and kindly person- 
ality, gave me nearly an hour of his precious time, bestow- 
ing on me as I left him one of the little apples from a dishful 
in his study which he evidently cherished as one of the 
delights of his eye and discriminating taste. It took me back 
to the apple-loving intellectual aristocracy of New England. 
VI 

I cannot close these reminiscences without paying a 
brief tribute to an honored friend who was primarily a 
theologian, but also a philosopher, who came to philosophy 
through theology, George A. Gordon, for forty years the 
inspirer of young minds to higher thought and life as pastor 
of the Old South Church of Boston. 

Next to the Old Testament prophets, Jesus and Paul, 
Dr. Gordon’s constant intellectual associates and inspirers 
were Plato and Aristotle. In their large visions of the divine 
law he meditated day and night and thereby fortified his 
sinewy Scotch mind, glowing imagination, and trenchant 
will, for wrestling with the great problems of the universe 
and of human life and destiny. 

An incident which occurred in my association with him 
will serve to illustrate his familiarity with Plato. We were 
discussing at lunch the value of philosophy for youthful 
minds, and he spoke of Plato’s comparing, in the Republic, 
young men debating a philosophical problem to dogs quar- 
reling over a bone. With my limited knowledge of the 
Republic I said that I could not recall the reference. Where- 
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upon he drew from his pocket a copy of the Republic in the 
original, turned immediately to the passage and read it. He 
was familiar not only with Greek Philosophy but with 
Modern Philosophy. His acquaintance with American phi- 
losophy and theology from Jonathan Edwards and Samuel 
Hopkins and Bellamy to Emerson and William T. Harris 
and Royce was thorough and discerning. His little ...... 
Humanism in New England Theology is a vast tribute to 
the great thinkers of that period. 

- Like James and Palmer, Gordon was a warm and help- 
ful friend of young writers and teachers. His own writing 
was more in the field of theology than philosophy, but his 
theology was markedly and creatively philosophical. His 
influence upon American religious thought will continue 
long and productively, and will give him a permanent place 
among the representatives of American Idealism. 


UNIFIED SCIENCE AND PHYSICALISTIC 
REDUCTIONISM 


By W. H. WERKMEISTER 


VERY age has its fashions and its slogans—its 
“novelties” in ideas as well as in dress and the 
dance; and our age is no exception. Some “novelties” pass 
with the day, and tomorrow we scarcely remember them. 
Others, however, prove their value and become culture 
traits that mould and determine our habits and our thinking 
for generations to come. Unfortunately, it is not always 
possible to discover in advance the real value of a “novelty” ; 
but the judgment of history may be trusted in the long run. 
Now, among the intellectual fashions of today I find the 
much propagandized idea of a ‘“‘unified science.” It is an 
idea which has found manifold expression in contemporary 
philosophical literature; and which, of late, has been trans- 
formed into a veritable Movement—with its apostles and 
zealots and its international congresses. To its converts this 
Movement promises a haven of intellectual security and the 
satisfaction of philosophical clarity. For its enemies it 
holds no hope but foresees their eternal doom in the abyss 
of meaningless “metaphysical” squabbles. 

It is as yet too early to forecast the nature and extent 
of the effects this Movement will have upon our intellectual 
life as a whole; but with its general aims I am whole- 
heartedly in agreement. I cannot help but feel, however, 
that the enterprise is at present beset with difficulties and 
ambiguities which may jeopardize the future of “the unity 
of science movement.” For example, just what is meant by 
“unified science”? What is it that is to be unified? And in 
what sense is the unity to be established? In what follows, 
I shall examine very briefly some of the answers to these 
questions as I find them in the literature of the Movement. 
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To begin with, “unified science” is regarded by some 
of its proponents as an “historical fact in the sociological 
sense,”’’ and by others as a “problem of the logic of science,’”* 
and different opinions prevail even as to the precise mean- 
ing of these divergent conceptions. 

(la) Asan “historical fact” the unity of science may 
be seen in the “scientific attitude’’—as, indeed, John Dewey 
maintains.’ In this sense, the unity lies in the spirit of free 
inquiry; that is in the willingness to submit all ideas and 
theories to the most rigorous tests, to examine them unham- 
pered by prejudice and self-interest, and to accept only 
what is supported by the best available evidence. It lies in 
the “experimental attitude,” if you please; in the freedom 
from dogmatic absolutism, and in the cooperation of all 
those who desire to know the truth regardless of what it 
may be. This attitude, born of the spirit of da Vinci, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, and fostered by all 
great men of science in whatever field they may have 
worked, is invaluable for the future of our culture; but it 
must be acquired through daily practice. Text-books and 
encyclopedias do not contain it, and to try to develop it 
through preconceived “standpoints” and “unitarily defined 
terms” would be to annihilate the very spirit of free inquiry 
and, thus, to destroy the foundation of this cooperative 
unity. 

(1b) “Unified science,” as an “historical fact,” has 
also been interpreted as “encyclopedism’’*; that is, as a 
“special attitude” which leads to the rejection of “the 
system” as a complete and completely integrated whole of 
all scientific knowledge, and which fosters instead a more 
loosely conceived “encyclopedic integration of scientific 


*Neurath, O., Einheit der Wissenschaft als Aufgabe, Erkenntnis, V (1935), 16. 
* Carnap, R., Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, I, 49. 
* Dewey, J., Unity of Science as a Social Problem, Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, 31. 
- pag o Unified Science as Encyclopedic Integration, Encyclopedia of Unified 
cience, I, 20. 
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statements” in which “all the discrepancies and difficulties” 
of theories and facts are duly admitted. If I understand 
this correctly, the proposed encyclopedia will consist of “a 
series of monographs” dealing with particular groups of 
problems in the various sciences, written by a number of 
men, who, presumably, are experts in their respective fields. 

In many respects this idea is alluring to me. Having 
experienced the trials and tribulations and the sense of 
frustration that come to him who tries to understand the 
work done in the various sciences and to keep abreast of 
the new developments in each field, I would welcome most 
heartily some more convenient way of obtaining the authori- 
tative information desired. But I am convinced also that 
there is no “royal road” to such comprehensive knowledge; 
and I fear that the projected encyclopedia faces the Scylla 
of concentrated technicalities, and the Charybdis of semi- 
scientific popularization. If the monographs are too tech- 
nical to be readily understood by men working in widely 
divergent fields, they hardly foster a wide-spread coopera- 
tion; and if they are non-technical summaries, they fail to 
convey true understanding. In either case they fall far 
short of the intended ideal, and for a real understanding of 
present-day science we must still depend upon the compre- 
hensive texts and treatises published independently in the 
various fields of investigation. Moreover, it is as true in the 
one case as in the other that “unified science” even in the 
encyclopedistic sense is not a matter of information stored 
away in books; for a “collection” is not in itself a “unity.” 
The “unity,” as an “historical fact,” can exist only in the 
minds of men activated by a desire for comprehensive 
understanding. 

There is one other fact which makes me skeptical of the 
present movement for the unity of science, even in its 
encyclopedistic form: It is the reiterated demand for an 
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“encyclopedism based on logical empiricism.’”* If this meant 
merely that only the empirical sciences should be included 
in the encyclopedia, one might regret the limitation of 
subject-matter but one could let it go at that. “Logical 
empiricism,” however, has come to mean a specific epistemic 
point of view closely associated with what is known as 
“physicalism.” And thus, despite all protestations to the 
contrary, the demand for an “encylopedism based on logical 
empiricism” implies a preconceived framework of princi- 
ples and ideas into which the facts of science must be fitted. 
It contradicts the very spirit of that encyclopedism which 
was to be the mainstay of the unity of science movement, 
and it will be a barrier to the widest possible cooperation 
in the fields of knowledge. 

Additional light will be cast upon this latter problem as 
we consider the unity of science as a “logical task.” 

(2a) Karl Duerr maintains that the idea of a unified 
science rests upon the contention that there is but one logic 
for all science’; and he mentions specifically that the laws 
of logic are the same for mathematics and the natural and 
cultural sciences. This statement, however, requires eluci- 
dation. For, if Duerr takes the term “logic” in its strict 
sense—as referring to the basic laws of thought and to the 
principles of implication and of the syllogism—then his 
thesis is true, but it is also trite and without distinctive 
significance. For in this sense the laws of logic are indeed 
the same for all thinking; and the most abstract deductions 
of speculative metaphysics depend upon them no less than 
do the conclusions of the most “empirical” of the empirical 
sciences. I fail to see how the idea of a unified science, as 
distinguished from traditional philosophical systems, can 
rest upon such an interpretation of logic. 


° Thid., 24. 
* Duerr, K., Die Einheit der Wissenschaften, Erkenntnis, VII (1937/39), 75-76. 
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If on the other hand, Duerr interprets “logic” in the 
broad sense of scientific methodolgy, his thesis is obviously 
not true; for the tautological transformation of basic postu- 
lates—as practiced in pure mathematics—differs markedly 
from the hypothetico-deductive procedure of the empirical 
sciences for which “verification” is not merely a matter of 
logical consistency. Moreover, such an interpretation can- 
not bridge the gap even between the natural and the cul- 
tural sciences; for it must still be left to the special sciences 
to determine what constitutes the “data” to be investigated 
and what shall be regarded as “proof” of their respective 
findings. And “data” and “proof” might very well differ 
in the natural and the cultural sciences, although all of 
them involve the hypothetico-deductive procedure. 

(2b) Duerr adds to his thesis—and almost as an after- 
thought—the statement that the proponents of a unified 
science ‘‘believe it necessary to give some sort of a preferred 
position to the concepts of a special field, namely, the 
physical.”’ Here, at last, reference is made to what has 
come to be known as “physicalism’”’—a distinct philosophi- 
cal point of view which, to my knowledge, was first defined 
and defended by Otto Neurath. It must be noted, however, 
that the first formulation of the “physicalistic” position is 
not entirely free from ambiguities. 

On the one hand, Neurath seems to see the unity of 
science in the fact that, without exception, “all scientific 
laws”—the chemical and climatological no less than the bio- 
logical and sociological—can be joined together in a way 
which shows that all are “parts of one system’; although 
within that system the “different kinds of laws’”—such as 
the chemical, the biological, and the sociological—will re- 
main clearly discernible. On the other hand, Neurath also 


7 [bid., 77. 
8 Neurath, O., Soziologie im Physikalismus, Erkenntnis, II (1931), 395, 398. 
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maintains that the unity of science is to be found in the 
“unity of scientific language”; and that the “conceptual 
system” (Aussagensystem) of the unified science is the 
“conceptual system of physics.” This, he specifically states, 
is the thesis of “physicalism.” 

A number of questions arise, I believe, with respect to 
both aspects of Neurath’s position. For example, just how 
is the interdependence of “different kinds of laws” to be 
conceived? More specifically, in what way are the socio- 
logical laws, for instance, to be joined together with the 
chemical laws? Are the laws of one kind to be “reduced”’ to 
laws of the other kind? If so, what is meant by “reduction”? 
And which kind of laws is to be “reduced” to which other 
kind? I do not assert off-hand that the “reduction” is im- 
| possible; I merely raise the question as to what might con- 
stitute a “reduction.” And if the interdependence of the 
laws is not a matter of “reduction,” what does it mean to 
say that “all scientific laws are parts of one system”? Then, 
too, in what sense is the “conceptual system of physics’ also 
the “conceptual system” of unified science? And how is the 
“unity of laws” related to this “unity of concepts’? 

(2c) Carnap has endeavored to answer the questions 
concerning the “unity of concepts,” but I find that his an- 
swer is not free from ambiguities; that, in fact, he has given 
two distinct answers. Both, I believe, encounter some 
difficulties. 

On the one hand, Carnap regards the “language of 
physics” as basic" ;- and he obviously takes the term “physi- 
cal concepts” to mean “concepts as used in the science of 
mechanics or electro-dynamics.”’ Physical concepts, in this 
sense, are purely “quantitative”; they are “numerical de- 


* [bid., 397, 398. 
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terminations,” “abstract,” “free from all qualities.” All 
statements made in the “physical language” possess “inter- 
sensuous” as well as “inter-subjective” validity; and sen- 
tences which contain only words of the “sphere of percep- 
tion or things” can be “translated” into the language of 
physics. “Science,” Carnap conceives as, “the system of 
intersubjectively valid propositions.”” And since, in Car- 
nap’s opinion, the “languages” of all the special sciences can 
be “reduced” to the language of physics; and since, further- 
more, according to Carnap, the “physical language” is the 
only inter-subjective language known, the “physical lan- 
guage is the language of science.” 

In a second statement of his position, Carnap main- 
tains that “every term of the physical language is reduci- 
ble to those of the thing-language and hence finally to 
observable thing-predicates”—such as hot, cold, heavy, 
light, red, blue, large, small, thick, thin, etc.,” and that the 
affirmation that this reduction is possible in “physicalism.” 

It seems to me that in these two statements of his posi- 
tion Carnap has shifted the grounds of interpretation. 
According to the first statement, he accepts the abstract 
and purely quantitative “concepts of physics” as basic and 
maintains that the “physical language” alone possesses 
inter-subjective validity. According to the second state- 
ment, however, no “physical concepts” can have meaning 
unless they are “reducible” to “observable thing-predicates”’ 
or sensory qualities. Now, which of the two languages Car- 
nap mentions is really basic? And does Carnap’s second 
statement imply that the “physical language” derives even 
its inter-subjective validity from “observable thing-predi- 


cates”? 
The reference to “inter-subjective” validity, I take it, is 


4 Thid., 448. ; : f 
2 Carnap, R., Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science, Encyclopedia, I, 53. 
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not a consequence of Carnap’s “physicalism” but is instead 
the presupposition of his formalism ; and I am convinced that 
it does not in itself imply the “physicalistic” thesis in its 
first formulation. After all, it is possible to come to “inter- 
subjective” understanding even about perceptions and feel- 
ings and other first-person experiences, without reducing 
the latter to mere space-time relations. The syntactical 
forms and manipulations are the same for qualitative and 
quantitative terms; and as far as genuine knowledge is con- 
cerned, we deal not only with matters of form but with 
concrete and qualitative contents. 

This fact in itself raises anew the question of “reduci- 
bility” —and in a two-fold sense. First, is it true, as Carnap 
contends, that all “scientific concepts” can be “‘reduced’’ to 
“concepts of physics”? And, secondly, can all “physical con- 
cepts” be ‘“‘reduced’’ to “observable thing-predicates’? I 
find it difficult to accept a complete “reducibility” in either 
case; and even if I grant that a “reduction” is but a “‘trans- 
lation,’’” the difficulties still persist. 

The conjoint functionings of the physico-chemical 
processes in the living organism, for example, and the pur- 
posive strivings of human beings, it seems to me, can be 
described only in terms which are not completely “reducible” 
to “physical concepts.” Carnap admits this indirectly when 
he rejects the conception of the “whole” in biology for the 
sole reason that the “whole” cannot be translated into the 
language of physics. But against Carnap I would maintain 
that the facts of biology—notably those of embryology— 
can be described adequately only by means of the concept 
“whole”; and that, generally speaking, it is sheer dogma- 
tism to prohibit the use of certain terms necessary for an 
interpretation of given facts merely because they do not fit 


8 For other meanings of the term see Nagel, E., The Logic of Reduction in the Sciences, 
Erkenntnis, V (1935), 49-50. 
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into a preconceived epistemic framework. We cannot 
“unify” science by such arbitrary methods. 

Nor do I believe it possible to reduce all “physical con- 
cepts” to “observable thing-predicates.” The “material 
points” and “potential energies” of classical mechanics, the 
“phase waves” of the new quantum mechanics, and the 
“craters” of our best theories of atomic nuclei have just as 
little—or just as much—connection with “observable thing- 
predicates” as have the “wholes” of biology or the “pur- 
poses” of personalistic psychology. In every case we deal 
with idealized “constructs” which we use as devices for the 
interpretation of observed facts. They are to be retained 
if they integrate all relevant data; and they are to be 
abandoned if they fail to do so—and this regardless of their 
reducibility or non-reducibility to perceptual concepts. 

(2d) Let us consider, lastly, the question of the “unity 
of laws,” as suggested by Neurath. And, more specifically, 
let us ask whether or not this “unity” presupposes, or in- 
volves in any other way, the basic tenets of “physicalism.” 
Neurath contends that “‘physicalism is in evidence wherever 
we make scientific predictions based upon laws.”” Now, 
either this assertion leads to an entirely new definition of 
“nhysicalism’’—such that “physicalism” and “predictions 
based upon laws” become synonymous terms—,, or the asser- 
tion tacitly assumes that all laws can ultimately be 
“reduced” to laws of physics. Neurath seems to prefer the 
latter alternative; for he specifically tells us that “the 
spatio-temporal system of physics is the system of the 
unified science.”” 

However, if the laws of biology and those of psychology 
are “more complex” than the laws of physics—and Neurath 


4 Neurath, Soziologie, op. cit., 398. 
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admits that this is the case” —, then either these laws 
involve an irreducible novwm and for this reason come into 
conflict with physicalistic reductionism, or they can be de- 
rived from the laws of physics through some process of 
deduction. But it is obvious that the more complex laws 
cannot be derived from the simpler ones through mere 
tautological transformations of the latter. Some other mode 
of dependency must therefore be considered. And here, I 
believe, we may take our clue from modern physics. The 
theory of relativity, for example, shows strikingly how the 
simpler equations of Galileo can be derived from those of 
Lorentz by the simple device of reducing to zero some of the 
factors in the more complex equations. In a like manner, 
Newton’s law of gravitation can be “deduced” from Ein- 
stein’s law, and the laws governing the motions of particles 
follow from the more intricate laws of wave motions. In 
every one of these cases the simpler law is a “limiting con- 
dition” of the more complex law and follows from the latter 
with logical necessity when all complicating factors have 
either been reduced to zero or have become ineffectual for 
some other reason. 

I am convinced that a law governing the conjoint func- 
tionings of the physico-chemical processes in a living 
organism—+1. e., a law of the organismic “‘whole’”—cannot 
be derived from the laws of physics and chemistry; but I 
believe that if ever a law of the organismic “whole” is 
found, the simpler laws of physics and chemistry can be 
derived from it as pertaining to the “limiting condition” 
when the factors of the “whole” as such are reduced to zero. 
And, similarly, a law pertaining to the nature of person- 
ality would yield, for certain “limiting conditions,” the law 
of the organismic “whole.” There would thus be an inter- 
dependence of laws—a “unity of law,” if you please; but its 
logical structure would go counter to all attempts to derive 
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the more complex from the simpler, counter to all schemes 
for reducing the “higher” to the “lower,” counter to all 
forms of physicalistic reductionism. It would be a “unity 
of law” which yet could safeguard the autonomy of every 
branch of science. 

Thoroughly empirical in attitude and approach, this 
interpretation of the sciences has little in common with 
fruitless metaphysical speculations. Admittedly, it is an 
ideal far from realization. But is it not an ideal that might 
salvage the “unity of science’’? 


LIPPI AND THE VISION 
(Badia Altarpiece) 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Young Lippi took a brush of light and air 

To trace the haloes whose warm rays have kissed 
These cherub-wings to rose and amethyst, 

And draw the veil that falls from Mary’s hair 
Along her throat and laps around her wrist 

In folds less tangible than gossamer. 

O Virgin Queen! The meaning of the Law 

Was in your vision perfected and clear: 
Henceforth the seer might declare, “I saw !”— 
The saint proclaim it, and the artist paint. 


THOMISTS—BLACK CAT—DARK ROOM* 
By GERARD HINRICHS 


HE Thomist, like God, is prevented from regarding 
himself with humor, because humor involves the per- 
ception of some defect or failing in truth. 

He seems to be limited to amusement at the plight of his 
less fortunate colleagues. Such, at least, is the substance of 
his appraisal of modern philosophy. In its aimless flux he 
sees the logical outcome of decadent scholasticism, which 
never knew the real St. Thomas. He conceives his task as 
one of leading his contemporaries to the deathless wisdom 
of St. Thomas. Its philosophic credentials are its complete 
intelligibility, in the light of which modern philosophy ap- 
pears shot through and through with contradictions. 

But modern philosophers, while perfectly aware of their 
deficiencies, cherish their familiar human quality, and 
prefer it to the changeless perfection which they associate 
not with divinity but with death. 

If the Thomist is to have any effect upon such people, 
he must swallow his pride and contrive somehow to appear 
human. After all, even God once became a man, and rose 
thereby in human estimation. In fact, his helpfulness in 
human affairs practically dates from the time when he 
consented to work under the limitations imposed upon men 
and with materials available to them. 

The Thomist ought not to overlook the advantage of 
imitating such a model. Suppose, for example, that he 
adopted, for fifteen minutes, the modern philosopher’s point 
of view, and looked at himself. He could safely laugh with 
his contemporaries at how he appears to them. And if that 
experience left him still messianically inclined, he might 
find his colleagues more favorably disposed toward his 


* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Southwest Philosophical Conference, Dallas, 
Texas, December 28, 1939. 
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message. But, of course, that could not be guaranteed in 
advance. 

How does the Thomist appear to his contemporaries? 
He appears as the man in the dark room who claims to 
have found the black cat that isn’t there. 

His contemporaries are sure that at least what is ordi- 
narily understood by cat is not there, for it cannot be seen, 
touched, heard, smelled, or tasted. It is not in evidence in 
any fashion. It does not appear. 

They grant the reality and the efficacy of the Thomist’s 
belief in the black cat. But they trace this belief in the 
metaphysical and epistemological black cat to the syllabuses 
and encyclicals of the Pope, whose certification of their 
truth is extra-philosophical in character. And they readily 
appreciate that, having accepted this certification of his 
belief, the Thomist does not really need the evidence. 

His philosophic task is accordingly conceived as psycho- 
logic or apologetic in nature—a business of finding plausible 
premises and postulates. Indeed, to the modern philosopher 
the Thomist’s procedure is suspiciously thaumaturgic. It 
seems to be a business of making the rabbit—the black cat 
which he really possesses—appear. He proceeds in the ap- 
proved manner of thaumaturgists. A magician needs only 
a formula, and this is the Thomist’s strong point, for he 
certainly has “the words.” In earlier times problems involv- 
ing the destiny of Rome were solved by recourse to the 
books of the Sibyl, where the truth was written once and 
for all. Today, when confronted with a pressing philo- 
sophical problem, the Thomist opens the pages of St. 
Thomas, and takes from them the major premise of his 
solution. St. Thomas looks for all the world like a Charley 
McCarthy. He is a mouthpiece. He is not really human. 

The Thomist has no difficulty joining in the laugh up to 
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this point, for he believes all this to be caricature—appear- 
ance, not reality. 

But it will be good for him to go farther and see how his 
very efforts to correct this distortion have served only to 
magnify it. This is true not only of his teaching manuals 
and books of popularization, but even of such top-flight 
studies as Leon Noel’s recent work, Le Realisme Immediat, 
Louvain, 1938, and its fellows. 

1. The Thomist insists that, apart from the authority 
of the Church, his philosophical doctrines are adequately 
based on objective evidence. 

This claim is a source of great amusement to the modern 
philosopher, because it is belied by the very expedients to 
which the Thomist resorts in order to preserve the integrity 
of his system. 

For example, in Bruni-Zybura, Progressive Scholasti- 
cism, pp. 176-177, Herder, St. Louis, 1929; quoting Zybura, 
Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, p. 425, 
St. Louis, 2nd ed. 1927, the modern philosopher finds P. 
Geny admitting that 

The great philosophical problem .. . is the critical 
problem. Now Scholasticism either passes this 
problem by, or solves it hastily by an appeal to 
evidence, and without further ado intrepidly pene- 
trates into the domain of absolute being and con- 


structs an ontological physic and metaphysic: 
How is it possible to grant it this pretension? 


Of the predicament in which the modern ego finds itself 
he says: 


I shall state my opinion frankly: I believe that 
the Scholastics have NOT YET answered this diffi- 
culty with sufficient force. But then he hastens to 
reassure the faithful: Not that there exists or 
should exist for them any real doubt as to the 
certainty of their position; but its legitimacy 
should be established more effectively. 


What the modern philosopher wants to know is, How did 
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the Thomist, as philosopher, know beforehand that his re- 
searches in epistemology in the future would turn out 
favorably or unfavorably for his metaphysical positions? 
If his conclusions rest upon adequate evidence, how could he 
know the truth of his conclusions before he was in posses- 
sion of the evidence? 

Again, if the Thomist’s position can be seen to be true 
in the light of evidence, then why insist so uncompromis- 
ingly on loyalty to the mind of Thomas? Why be loyal to a 
mediaeval mentality in which authority held inharmonious 
elements in an artificial unity? Why not rather be loyal to 
the natural movement of intelligence in the race, which 
separated the threads of this mediaeval tangle and made 
them stand as separate motifs? There was here a gain in 
clarity, the modern philosopher believes. If the Thomist is 
really willing to follow where the evidence leads, he will not 
wish to return to the old unintelligibility, the old confusion 
of the double standard of truth. 

In the third place, if the Thomist relies on the evidence 
alone, then why does he insist beforehand that an exhaustive 
philosophic study may not arrive at results which conflict 
with the spontaneous conclusions of common sense? The 
modern philosopher wants to know, if common sense is 
infallible (as Maritain and Scholastics generally hold), 
whose common sense is infallible? Is it that of Thomas, who 
made his philosophy vindicate his spontaneous belief in the 
demonstrability of God’s existence? Or is it that of Kant, 
who made his philosophy vindicate his common sense belief 
in the non-demonstrability of God’s existence? Or is it that 
of Berkeley, who made his philosophy vindicate his common 
sense realism at the expense of the abstract realism which 
Scholastics had defended as the universal common sense 
realism? 

The investigation really becomes a game of button, but- 
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ton, who’s got the button! The modern philosopher points 
out that common sense or natural reason does not function 
in the abstract but only in individual minds, which operate 
each in terms of its own experience. Does the Thomist ask 
us to trust the common sense of St. Thomas on the ground 
that in Thomas we find natural reason in full flower? Then 
the question becomes one of determining when natural 
reason is exemplified in full flower. 

2. The Thomist attempts to meet this difficulty with 
the principle that truth cannot contradict truth. Each field 
of research must respect the definitive findings of other 
fields. 

In metaphysics the doctrines of the existence of God, the 
possibility of miracles, the immortality of the soul, etc., are 
definitively established by the natural movement of reason. 
The human mind historically and naturally first acts and 
acquires much truth before it raises the epistemological 
problem. Hence, no doctrine may later be regarded as true 
in epistemology which would cast doubt upon the power of 
the human mind to know these truths. 

Again, in theology the content of revelation is certified 
by God Himself, so that no metaphysical and no epistemo- 
logical doctrine may be held true which is incompatible 
with the fact and the content of divine revelation. 

But the modern philosopher reminds the Thomist that 
the epistemological problem has its origin in the fact of 
error and difference of both popular and philosophic opin- 
ion. It was the apparent breakdown of natural reason in 
its treatment of certain problems which necessitated the 
investigation of the meaning of the trustworthiness of 
natural reason, and the conditions and limits of its trust- 
worthiness. To deny the essential relevance of epistemo- 
logical investigations to the meaning and limits of meta- 
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physics would be to assume beforehand what can only be 
determined by careful study, if then. 

Furthermore, history shows how futile and illusory it 
is for ecclesiastical tribunals to presume to decide the truth 
of natural fact by their compatibility with revealed truth. 
There would be little hope of advancement in knowledge if 
thirteenth-century or even present-day beliefs in any one 
field were taken as definitive and regulative of the truth 
of all other fields. 

As a matter of detail, the modern philosopher points out 
that the conception of intelligence as naturally infallible 
with regard to necessary moral and religious doctrines is 
based on the assumption of the existence of a moral Author 
of natural intelligence. Since Thomists themselves do not 
regard the existence of a benevolent God as self-evidently 
true to us, it appears here in the light of a question-begging 
postulate. 

Thus also the very possibility of a revelation by a God 
who has our interests at heart is ultimately begged. 

So that the principle that truth in epistemology will not 
contradict pre-established truth in metaphysics and theol- 
ogy turns out to avail the Thomist nothing. He is reduced to 
the same condition as other philosophers. If he is wise he 
will work each vein in the mine of knowledge for what it will 
yield, and will abandon a vein only when it gives out, not 
when the preacher puts a curse on it. 

3. But the Thomist is unwilling to admit that his whole 
system rests upon a blind postulate. He insists that such 
stock phrases as “the natural aptitude of the intellect for its 
proper object” and “the necessary veracity of the intellect”’ 
do not beg the question. He resorts to the notion of self- 
evident truth, supported by the contention that the intellect 
is aware of is own aptitude and tendency to truth. In the 
apprehension of the first principles of being, and in sense 
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perception the intelligence is at rest, completely satisfied in 
the presence and possession of the real. Consequently, the 
meanings of St. Thomas, which are all reducible to being 
and its first principles, can be cited as necessarily true, and 
the test of truth. 

Thus Thomists like Noel and Maritain cite Thomas and 
ask whether the meaning of the the text alleged allows of 
any doubt of the truth of the doctrine under discussion.’ 
And Noel explicitly states that the supreme merit of his 
whole work on immediate realism is its character as a mere 
gloss on Thomas’s masterly texts.’ 

But the modern philosopher points out that apart from 
postulating that the perceived or the conceived object is the 
real thing, the Thomist has witnessed nothing more than 
the checking of his judgments by his definitions, and his 
definitions by sense perception. But sense perception differs 
from person to person, depending upon habits built up and 
upon the beliefs and assumptions of the place and age in 
which the perceiver is found. St. Thomas himself was de- 
ceived about what he considered the most obvious fact of 
sense perception. It is obvious to sense, he pointed out with 
a lordly gesture, that something is in motion—the sun.° 

Moreover, the modern philosopher reminds the Thomist 
that St. Thomas himself recognized the role which education 
plays in making so familiar and habitual to people that 
after a time the beliefs are taken to be self-evident. But in 
this, Thomas avers, they are mistaken, for the existence of 
God is not self-evident to us.‘ Moderns point out that the 
notion of self-evidence as criterion of truth is unsatisfac- 
tory by reason of the unique quality of each person who 
judges, and simply raises the question once more: On what 


* For an especially discouraging instance of this common practice, see Noel, op. cit., p. 168. 
? Idem, p. 162. 

* Contra Gentiles, 1, ch. 11. 

“ Idem, I, ch. 13. 
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grounds shall we grant St. Thomas the right to claim truth 
for what appears self-evident to him, but deny it to the man 
who, like Berkeley, sees or feels God to be present; or to 
Duns Scotus, to Descartes, to Herbert of Cherbury, to 
Locke, to Kant? 

4. The Thomist attempts to answer this question by 
pointing to the essential agreement among Thomists on the 
system as a whole. This essential agreement, disturbed only 
slightly by minor differences of opinion, is proof positive of 
the cogency and truth of the self-evident principles and 
proximate conclusions of St. Thomas’s philosophy—when 
it is studied by a naturally vigorous mind strengthened by 
an appropriate intellectual training and possessed of a 
moral character ready to receive the truth. 

But the modern philosopher is astonished to find that 
the “minor” points on which Thomists are disagreed are— 
in epistemology—the starting point, the method, and the 
evidence alleged. And he asks, Are these things not essen- 
tial to the Thomist? 

He finds Maritain and Gilson insistent that Noel’s im- 
manent method can logically eventuate only in idealism.’ He 
-finds that Noel sees just as clearly that apart from the 
immanent method in epistemology Gilson can and does only 
postulate immediate realism.’ Zamboni claims to have an 
immediate experience of substantial reality; but Noel is 
equally certain that he is deceived on this point.’ 

However he may pooh-pooh these differences to out- 
siders, the Thomist believes and asserts, within the fold, that 
his own pet insight is a sine qua non of the security of the 
system, and his fellow-Thomist’s insight endangers it. 

All this prepares the modern philosopher for the realiza- 


® Noel, of. cit., p. 28. 
° Ibidem, pp. 26, 29, 138. 
™ Ibidem, p. 193. 
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tion that the Thomists are agreed not on what they know 
but on what they are trying to prove.’ They need absolutely 
to prove immediate realism in epistemology, or their meta- 
physics is endangered. And they admit it. 

For example, Maritain and Gilson baldly state that the 
immanent method in epistemology is out because it leads to 
results which cut the ground from Thomistic metaphysics.’ 
And Noel tells us that he uses the immanent method because 
he is sure it can be so employed as to vindicate the epistemo- 
logical realism which is presupposed by Thomistic meta- 
physics.” 

Noel objects to any but the immanent method in epis- 
temology, because he sees that to admit immediate realism 
to be a postulate is to deprive Thomistic metaphysics of its 
claim to be exclusively rooted in reality.” Maritain and 
Gilson offer this same reason in justification of their resort 
to self-evidence.” 

Zamboni objects to Noel’s analysis of experience on the 
ground that its failure to admit somewhere an immediate 
experience of substantial reality makes it impossible for 
Noel to arrive logically at the desired metaphysical posi- 
tion.” He simply says that he finds Noel’s realism “too little 
realistic and immediate for the needs of ontology,” which 
is intimately connected with the proofs of God’s existence. 
But this charge does not bother Noel, because he says,” the 
doctrine of the analogy of being enables him to arrive at the 
desired metaphysical position. 

In all this, the modern philosopher points out, there is 


8 Ibid., pp. 203-207. Note the tell-tale words doit, il ne suffit pas, il faut que, pour 
fonder nos certitudes, oportet, ad habendam certitudinem. 
*Tbid., p. 28 


” Tbhid., pp. 28, 29, 48, 139. 
" Ibid., pp. 28, 29, 103, 138. 
4 Thid., p. 26. 

* Tbid., pp. 191, 193. 

“ Thid., p. 186. 

* Thid., p. 193. 
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no serious method. The Thomist’s starting point, method, 
and the evidence he invents or is willing to admit all are 
controlled primarily not by the desire to welcome truth 
wherever he finds it, but rather by the assumed necessity of 
vindicating positions basic to a metaphysics which in turn 
is committed to the defense of certain theological prerequi- 
sites. The requirement of a moral character ready to receive 
the truth ought to be carefully distinguished—if it can be— 
from the fact that familiarity and habit are necessary to 
make life within any tradition intelligible and acceptable. 
Any man’s philosophy is his manner of life made intelli- 
gible, and there is no harm in each claiming a special intel- 
ligibility for his own brand. 

5. But since the Thomist stakes all on his doctrine of 
the infallible intellect and on its ability to ascertain that 
infallibility, the modern philosopher is impelled finally to 
ask, Just what is this active intellect which abstracts the 
objective forms of things, and how do we know of its 
existence and its act of abstraction? 

And he finds, to his amazement, that the active intellect 
and its magic act of abstraction are, like the counter-earth 
of the Pythagoreans, not matters of experience but a piece 
of difficult and obscure theory. The act of abstraction takes 
place below the level of consciousness.” Noel admits that at 
this point we find only “wn trou noir d’inconscience,” which 
is closely akin to “the dark night in which all cows are 
black.” Maher in his Psychology, p. 304, cites an instructive 
series of quotations from Scholastics relevant to this point, 
which all echo the refrain that we are “incapable of obtain- 
ing an insight into the process of the spiritual abstraction.” 
And “the soul must be endowed with the faculty of abstrac- 


© Ibid, pp. 212, 168, 181. 
1 Thid., p. 215. 
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tion,” which is a desperate admission that a demand is being 
made rather than a fact noted. 

The modern philosopher observes that in the admitted 
absence of introspectible data, the doctrine of the active 
intellect will have to take its place modestly with other rival 
hypotheses in metaphysics, and run the risk of surviving 
only on its superior explanatory power. It is plainly a 
postulate, and not the only one available. 

In final confirmation of his suspicion of this whole 
doctrine the modern philosopher points out that only the 
Thomist’s familiarity with it could blind him to the fact 
that its key concepts are unintelligible. As he sees it, the 
postulation of an active intellect has necessitated the inven- 
tion of concepts more ridiculous than the hybrid animal 
described in the Ars Poetica. 

For the Thomist is logically driven to speak” of the act 
of abstraction as a pre-conscious or unconscious illumina- 
tion that does not illuminate; to speak of the direct mediate 
knowledge of things, which is direct knowledge that is not 
direct; to speak of presence by mediation, which is the pres- 
ence of that which is not present; to speak of mediate im- 
mediacy, which is immediacy which is not immediate; to 
speak of intuition across sensation or quasi-intuition or 
intuition by intermediary, which is intuition that is yet not 
intuitive. 

Such expedients reveal a freedom with the principle of 
contradiction which the Thomist is strangely unwilling to 
accord to his contemporaries. His excuse is that he cannot 
claim intellectual intuition in the real sense of the word 
intuition, for then error would be unaccountable. So he 
postulates a quasi-intuition—the kind which by definition 


* Ibid., pp. 209, 221, 222, 230, 250 and elsewhere. 
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and intent safeguards the kind of truth he wants while it 
yet seems to allow for the fact of error. 


But the notion of quasi-intuition adds a complication to 
the meaning of truth. What exactly is known when abstract 
essences are known? Where is the locale of the known? Is 
truth a statement of the unchanging essential relations 
that subsist among the unchanging inner mysterious 
essences which intellect knows as its proper objects? This 
certainly seems to be what Bandas, Maritain, and other 
Thomists mean when they speak of the deathless truth of 
St. Thomas’s essential doctrines. The truth is a static abso- 
lute, perfect, apart, and unaffected by history. But if truth 
has to do with the relations of things in the sensible world, 
then it is hard to see the relevance of the active intellect to 
the winning of such truth. For the active intellect, like an 
ardent lover, is blind to the sensible appearances of its 
beloved object, ignores them and hastens to unite itself to its 
beloved, the abstract essence. 

Here, again, the modern philosopher encounters a 
strange expression. The intellect unites itself with its 
proper object, the abstract essence, with which it becomes 
more one” than the matter and form of a composite sub- 
stance. To the modern this seems to be explaining the 
obscure by the still more obscure. There seem to be degrees 
of oneness—the common garden variety, the more one, and 
the most one, also the less one and the least one. What 
makes them all one is doubtless their common essence of 
oneness. If oneness by itself as a common essence seems 
unintelligible, we apparently can obviate the difficulty by 
speaking of it in its comparative and superlative degrees, 
positive and negative. If any scruple remains, we can 


2 Thid., p. 161. 
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always resolve our perplexity by the reflex principle that it 
is all one anyway, and Thomas is its prophet. 

What is this abstract essence which is the really real, 
which escapes our senses and needs the active intellect of 
the Thomist to bring it to light? It is the black cat; the real 
and only black cat; it is the truth. Where is its locale? Not 
in the sensible world. In the mind of the Thomist alone. 
How can he get it into the minds of his contemporaries? 
Certainly not through their senses, not by making it appear. 
Only an active intellect can bring an abstract essence to 
light, and the modern philosopher has to admit he has no 
active intellect. 

Furthermore, he does not see that the obscure is ex- 
plained by the still more obscure, or that the familiar is 
illuminated by the unintelligible. He grants the Thomist 
the privilege of holding his beliefs, but insists on holding 
his own for the same reason that the Thomist holds his— 
namely, their ability to satisfy the need he feels to make 
sense of his experience and his manner of life. 

Far from granting the self-evident infallibility of the 
Thomist’s fundamental concepts and principles, the modern 
philosopher finds them unintelligible. He discovers that 
when the Thomist undertakes to present his case exhaus- 
tively, he does not succeed in making sense. 

When the Thomist charges his contemporaries with 
never having known and understood the real Thomistic 
philosophy, they can only reply that he is right; but that 
to judge from his own writings on the subject, neither has 
he. Or else St. Thomas, like himself, does not make sense. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


In seeking something of a cross-section of present day thought 
we turn to the addresses delivered recently by the Presidents of 
Eastern, Western and Pacific Coast divisions of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. The public may read them in The Philosophi- 
cal Review, March, 1940. 

The interest in the address, “Philosophy and Natural Science” 
by Professor Ducasse, Brown University, will be limited quite 
largely to academic circles. Instead of dealing with the two fields 
of investigation in a comprehensive manner and showing their inti- 
mate relation and mutual fruitfulness, the author undertakes to 
show “what specifically distinguishes philosophy from other human 
enterprises and what sort of method is appropriate to its task” 
(121). After dwelling upon past failures to make the difference 
clear, and introducing new terms to denote the old distinction be- 
tween non-interpretative, or brute, facts and interpretation, he 
concludes : 

I have based it [what exactly the introspectable process 
called “‘perceiving an object’ consists in] first on the dis- 
tinction between primitive and derivative facts of science; 
and further on the contention that the primitive facts dis- 
tinctive of the natural sciences consist exclusively of facts 
susceptible of being perceptually public, whereas the primi- 
tive facts distinctive of philosophy consist exclusively of 
facts introspectively observable (140). 

Since this is so, the conclusion follows that “philosophy is the 
science of Mind” (14). 

Under the title “Ethical Theory and Practice” Professor J. W. 
Hudson, University of Missouri, contrasts the status of Ethical 
theory and practice two generations ago with that of today. Two 
main trends are discernible. First, in the latter part of the last 
century, ethical theory was formalistic. This made possible a 
“unanimity in popular moral judgments characteristic of moral 
convictions based upon rigid lists of duties, upon undeviating codes 
of conduct” (110). But a shift has occurred away from Formalism 
towards Teleology. This has been facilitated by the rise of modern 
science and “the decline of the sort of religious faith upon which 
much of the Formalism was based” (113). 

“The second main shift in both theory and practice is toward an 
increased recognition of the social nature and social obligations of 
the individual” (113). In the earlier period, concern centered in 
the individual. The author quotes Paley as teaching that, “private 
happiness is our motive” (113), and Mark Hopkins as remarking 
that “Our own good is of intrinsic value, and we are especially 
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bound to care for it.... God cares for it, and why not we?” (113) 
But in the seventies F. H. Bradley brought a new emphasis on 
society. He wrote that, “The individual apart from the community 
is an abstraction. It is not anything real. ... In short, man is a 
social being” (113) and Herbert Spencer declared that “care of 
self ...is implied in a proper regard for others” (114). 

The increasing socialization of moral standards may be attrib- 
uted to the influence of evolution which thinks of species rather 
than of individuals, the new psychological emphasis upon self as 
fundamentally social by nature, to modern specialization and conse- 
quent necessity for cooperation and the increase of interest in the 
social sciences. 

One may ask, however, what effect the passing of Formalism 
has had on human conduct? Granted that practice may have taken 
advantage of the relinquishing of old sanctions for the discovery of 
new ones, there is no disposition to return what has been outmoded 
and cast aside. Yet a new task for ethics is at hand which the 
author outlines as follows: 


“First, the ethicist should become more critically con- 
scious of the logical methods involved in his investigation” 
(118), ‘‘... ethics also will find it necessary to examine 
anew its own metaphysical presuppositions” (119) and 
third, there is needed a careful revision of the data of 
ethics in terms of our modern knowledge, for the sake of 
ethics itself and for the sake of securing the serious atten- 


tion and respect of contemporary minds (119). 

The third address entitled, “Human Nature and the Present 
Crisis” by Professor Sisson, of Reed College, should be of vital 
interest to every one, even though he may not be called a philoso- 
pher. The thesis of the discussion is oligarchy versus democracy. 
Professor Sisson goes back to Plato’s Republic as the “original 
philosophical charter of fascism.” Since this is true, Plato’s 
Republic is condemned as “one of the most dangerous items in the 
education of the western world” (148), for it sets the precedence 
that “the alleged top class and it alone is fit to govern, and that 
the rest are fit only to be governed” (147). The author, on the 
contrary, takes a very positive stand for the principle of democracy 
and 


for adhering to it through thick and thin. To be self- 
governing, we must insist, is of the essence of man. He is 
the one type of concrete existence who has been, as it were, 
let in on his own career and destiny (148). 

Moreover, the seriousness of the alternatives of oligarchy and 
democracy should be grasped when it is understood that there is a 
real sense in which it may be said that man does not make the social 
order but that, in the words of John Dewey, “social arrangements 
... are means of creating individuals” (150). Paul R. Helsel. 


FOREIGN LETTER 


The Conceptanalytical Philosophy of Uppsala 


The university of Uppsala, the oldest in Scandinavia, is the seat 
of a very characteristic philosophical school, called the concept- 
analytical. The founders of this school were the late Professors 
Adolf Palen and Axel Hagerstrom. Until the dawn of the twentieth 
century the personalistic thinking of Bostrom had held sway in 
Sweden. After him the influence of Kant became greater and greater 
until such thinkers as Palen and Hagerstrom began to take their 
own ways. 

Some of the main points of this new development are: 

First, the philosophy of Uppsala is analytic. It assumes that the 
building of a philosophical system cannot be the business of science. 
The concepts with which the systematic philosophers have worked 
have in many ways been very unclear, characterized by inner con- 
tradictions. This has deprived them of scientific value. They have 
value only so far as they tell us something about the personality of 
the thinkers. The deepest concepts and ideas must not be self- 
contradictory. The systematic philosophy of earlier times is un- 
scientific. Only one philosophy relates itself to science, the concept- 
analytical. This is to be accomplished through the analysis of 
concepts. 

Second, the conceptanalytical philosophy criticizes subjectivism. 
It is said that the great Swedish personalist Bostrom, when exam- 
ining students, used to ask: “Is this fire-side within me or without?” 
If the student answered that it was without he had but little chance 
of passing. Bostrom was a subjectivist and believed that things had 
existence only in consciousness. Against this the Uppsala philoso- 
phers assume that things are not at all in consciousness. But they 
also go further. They mean that it is not right to draw a distinction 
between a subjective and an objective reality. There is no subjective 
thing and there is no objective thing in itself, reflected in the think- 
ing subject. Reality is only one and this reality we meet in experi- 
ence. There is no deeper reality. There is no world of things in 
themselves and there is no subjective world. Only the world of 
experience is real. When studying this reality we are not to listen 
to the unscientific mind, but to science alone. 

According to these beliefs the conceptanalyticans are opposed to 
metaphysics. When the philosopher believes that all mention of a 
world of appearance and of things in themselves is illusory, he can- 
not employ himself with metaphysical thinking. He believes only in 
the world of empirical science and assures us that there is no higher 
reality. Surely our conception of the empirical world is subject to 
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correction but we cannot look for another reality behind the world 
of science. 

One would expect such a philosophy to agree with the Comtean 
positivism which eschewed metaphysics, and recognizing the limits 
of knowledge assumed that the only duty of the philosopher was to 
confine himself to the study of phenomena. Comte did not deny the 
reality of the metaphysical world, but he believed that metaphysical 
problems were unsolvable. The conceptanalytical philosophy of 
Uppsala here goes further. It not only believes the problem of meta- 
physics is unsolvable; it assumes that there is no problem of meta- 
physics at all! It is not sufficient to say that metaphysics lies beyond 
the boundaries of science. According to the conceptanalyticans, 
metaphysical concepts are full of inner contradictions—and there- 
fore are unscientific. We have to choose between metaphysical think- 
ing and real scientific and logical philosophy. We cannot at the same 
time be metaphysicians and logical thinkers. 

This view of metaphysics is determined by the conceptanalytical 
notion of reality. Personalists will not, however, consider this posi- 
tion so scientific as its proponents believe. The assumed contra- 
diction between metaphysical and scientific thinking may have its 
roots in a sort of subjectivism which the conceptanalyticans do not 
recognize. 

Next, the Uppsala thinkers criticize the concept of objective 
value. It is a well-known fact that what we call value differs for 
different individuals. Values seem to be very subjective and we can- 
not according to this school find objective values. We have not — 
objective values but only valuations. So we must study these to find 
out what they really are. The conceptanalyticans have come to this 
conclusion: A valuation consists of the idea of the thing in view 
and a feeling, on which they lay stress. There is a value-feeling but 
they cannot agree with others as to value-judgments. Thus many 
have believed this school to be an enemy of all positive morality. 
This is not quite correct, yet it represents a sort of moral nihilism. 

With special reference to the analysis of valuation several 
critical remarks could be made. When it is said that a valuation 
consists in the idea of the thing in view and a feeling, this definition 
seems a little unpsychological. We must face the question about the 
valuation as a psychological act. Surely there is an emotional 
element in the act, but when and how is this emotion aroused. Per- 
sonalistic thinkers also speak of feelings of value but this concept of 
feeling is variable. When we speak of feelings in connection with 
valuation and value, we must remember that it means more than 
mere psychological emotion. We really mean a perception of value 
and certain attendant emotions! There is a perception of value as 
well as a perception of light or noise. Take the fundamental per- 
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ception of value away and there is no value feeling! So the feeling 
of value is a result of the perception of value, and against the con- 
ceptanalyticans it may be assumed that without perception of value 
there could be no feeling! Of course we cannot speak of value- 
judgments in the same sense as we speak of logical judgments unless 
we agree with Hoffding in a fundamental value postulated. Natur- 
ally this value is a problem. But in spite of this problematic funda- 
mental value we work with our valuations as if they really exist. 
Just as in science the concept of causation is a problem and the 
scientist in spite of this works as if causation were a fact. 

Thus we have mentioned what is according to an Uppsala phi- 
losopher typical of the conceptanalytical philosophy: The analytical 
tendency, the citicism of subjectivism, metaphysical thought and 
objective value. It has many valuable and interesting traits, but it 
does not correspond with philosophy in the older meaning of the 
word. This view of philosophy is too negative and negativism is the 
most typical trait in conceptanalytical thinking. You cannot find in 
it constructive ideas which the human mind seeks. Perhaps a 
disciple of the school will reply that when the analytical work is 
finished, the constructive work can begin. Let us hope that it will 
be so. Thus far it has not shown any promise in that direction.* 
March 7, 1940 
Uppsala, Sweden 

Odd Hagan. 


1 This article is based on Oxensteirna: Hoad ai Uppsalafilosofien. 
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In Appreciation 
March 15, 1940. 


Dear Flewelling, 


Just a word of appreciation for your work in The Personalist 
generally and for your Diogenes—Socrates statement in particular. 
What a clever age is ours—more wit than wisdom even in colleges. 

Thanks! 

Cordially, 
Louis C. Wright 
President, Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 


The Trout of Illtyd 


The Abbot Illtyd dreamed of a heavenly command to “forsake 
the world with its bonds and seek a certain valley surrounded with 
trees.” The legend fails to state the time of the year that 
the vision came but only one period is possible. It must have been 
when the apple-blossoms were beginning to sift down upon the 
grass and the lilacs were setting forth their banners at the door, and 
the tulips were showing signs of the reawakening summer. 

One feature of the landscape was not mentioned in the account 
of the dream but we may be sure it was there. This was the little 
river beside which Illtyd built his hut. We may well believe 
that the vision commanded him not only to pray but to fish. And 
fishing served him well, for the King of Glamorgan, wearied from 
the chase and hungry with the appetite of a hunter, happened on his 
retreat and was served with water from the brook and with trout. 
So by the munificence of the King was founded there one of the 
most famous Welsh monasteries with Illtyd as its Abbot. 

You never know when you go a-fishing what you are going to 
catch. Here as elsewhere it is the by-products which must furnish 
the profits. To cold calculation my sportsman’s catch this season 
has cost me fifteen dollars the pound. For that any fish market 
would have delivered me a dray load. To a mocking world this con- 
sideration is conclusive. But Illtyd was bent on higher values. The 
Five Kings were abroad; everywhere there was the noise and vio- 
lence of contending parties. Rapine, murder and avarice filled the 
world then as now. No wonder the famous abbot sought the quiet of 
“a valley surrounded with trees” in which he might think through 
the pressing problems of his time which men of violence sought 
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blindly to solve. The outcome demonstrated clearly that he had 
chosen the better part for out of his abbey came the forces of a new 
and better civilization. 

The world owes a debt to the trout of Illtyd. Rowe Fs 


How We Sense Objects 


How we sense objects has long been a problem for critical think- 
ers. Now a problem is some experience to which one has at the time 
no satisfactory response. There are both practical and theoretical 
problems. This one is primarily a theoretical one. And a theoretical 
problem can be solved only in terms of some more or less funda- 
mental principle. 

A careful analysis of the perceiving process reveals a series of 
interesting facts: First, there must be a real object “out there.” 
Then it sets in motion a series of ether waves or light rays which 
stimulate the retina of the eye which is followed by a series of 
impulses over the optic nerve to some particular set of neurones in 
the cerebral cortex. 

What the nature of the impulse is that passes over the nervous 
track is not definitely known but probably of an electrical and chem- 
ical nature. And what these are is still shrouded in much mystery. 
But neither the afferent or ingoing impulses nor the resulting last 
brain-change constitute the conscious state nor the physical object 
out there in space. But just how these last neuronic changes in the 
cerebral cortex are translated or converted into states of conscious- 
ness, or how a consciousness of qualities of objects directly follows 
such last neuronic changes, is a profound mystery. 

There are no physical objects as rocks, trees, houses, persons, 
etc., in these physical and nervous impulses. Nor are there sounds, 
tones, music, ideas, odors, etc., in these impulses. These are all to be 
recognized first as mentals or states of consciousness. They are 
phenomena and not noumena, to use Kant’s terminology. Hence, the 
objects of thought are first the products of thought. 

The crux of our problem is this: Are these consciousnesses or 
mentals, percepts in fact, the same as the external, physical objects? 
If not, then how shall we bridge the gap between these mentals and 
the external physicals? Or in other words, How do we sense physical 
objects? that is, see, hear, smell, etc., the physical object? The 
bridge across this gap or the solution of our problem involves two 
essential factors: first, the categories as fundamental, constitutive 
principles of the mind. And second, at least two postulates which 
are theoretically undemonstrable but which we must have to con- 
serve the practical interests of life. The essential postulates are: 
The identity of rational human nature of all individuals; and the 
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identity of the principles of rational human nature with those of 
cosmic being. The first of these is essential for all teaching, and 
the conservation and transmission of all learning. The second is 
fundamental to the perception or sensing of all physical objects in 
the external world. 

The categories implicit in our problem are space and time which 
have no ontological reality but are the norms or forms or molds of 
all percepts of things; they are constitutive in all consciousness. The 
categories are synthetic mental principles implicit in all conscious- 
ness but they do not become explicit until in the advanced stages of 
reflective and critical thinking. Even today this conception of the 
categories is limited almost entirely to advanced students of philos- 
ophy whereas the student in his first course in psychology ought to 
be made acquainted with it. Though he may not have a very clear 
notion of it yet he should be introduced to it. 

Of the nature, number and importance of the postulates there is 
woeful ignorance on the part of students when they leave college 
halls. And for this there is no wonder because textbooks are lacking 
in a discussion of them. We should not expect the textbook on the 
sciences to contain an exposition of them because the sciences use 
the empirical method. But works on philosophy as such, and the 
various subjects philosophically treated should make clear the 
nature of the postulate and its importance in the acquisition and 
evaluation of knowledge and the solution of the problem under 
immediate investigation. 

Metaphysically speaking the physical world which has such 
ontological reality for us finite creatures has only phenomenal 
reality to the World-Ground which the writer believes to be per- 
sonal. The homo sapiens may create many fantastic and ideal forms 
but the substance of them comes through the perceptive process. 
It is only the World-Ground that possesses the unique ability to 
give substantial ontological reality to His “thinks.” We, therefore, 
sense (perceive) the physical world through the categories implicit 
in the process and that basic postulate of the identity of the prin- 
ciples of the mind with those of cosmic being. 

W. I. T. Hoover. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Sparks from the Emery Wheel 


MURAL: JOURNEY. By Agnes Miller. 
The Banner Press, Emory University, 
Atlanta. Pp. 54. $1.50. 

JOY ON THE WAY. By Arden Murdock 
Rockwood. The Banner Press, Emory 
University, Atlanta. Pp. 52. $1.50. 

SPANISH MOSS. By Mary Reed Joslin. 
The Banner Press, Emory University, 
Atlanta. Pp. 51. $1.00. 

CUP OF STARS. By Jean Chalmers 
Donaldson. The Banner Press, Emory 
University, Atlanta: Pp. 62. $1.50. 


With poets unwelcomed by the 
commercial publisher, Emory 
University is giving them a 
hearing. Four slender volumes 
have come to the reviewer’s desk. 
If none is of surpassing merit, 
all show technical resourceful- 
ness and a reasonably high es- 
thetic level. Agnes Miller’s work 
is a bit obscured by scientific 
data and a bit overloaded with 
details ; a poem like “Resurgam,” 
which paints a simple and famil- 
lar scene—nature reasserting it- 
self after human interference— 
comes as rather a relief. Arden 
Murdock Rockwood, a minister, 
speaks in friendly, wholesome 
fashion on everyday occurrences 
and their meaning—on the sense 
of kinship which springs from 
the wave of a truck-driver’s 
hand, on the sight of Chinese 
children picketing a Japanese 
vessel which is receiving a cargo 
of American scrap-iron. Mary 
Reed Joslin sings of nature, of 
scenes observed during travel 
(especially in Spanish America), 
and of embittered adjustments 
to the loss which the years im- 
pose. Jean Chalmers Donaldson 
exhibits a knack for good phras- 
ing and exemplifies her own 
theory that the poet must make 
nature and human beings—both 


the rich and the poor—his theme 
and must “brighten the page 
with tolerance.” 

Garland Greever. 


The Road to Bovolatry 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND SUSAN HIS 
COW. By William York Tindall. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xiv, 231. $2.75. 


In this volume, D. H. Lawrence 
and Susan His Cow, Dr. Tindall of 
Columbia University makes ex- 
haustive study of the evolving 
mind and personality of D. H. 
Lawrence. He bases the study 
upon three kinds of information 
—that afforded by Lawrence’s 
published works, that afforded 
by persons who knew him, and 
that afforded by careful scrutiny 
into what he was reading at dif- 
ferent stages of his development. 

Reared amid poverty and do- 
mestic discord, sickly, neurotic, 
dissatisfied with the world 
around him and the world within 
him, Lawrence was often foolish 
in his conduct and ungenerous 
in his relations. Essentially a 
nomad, he vainly sought the 
idea] haven in Ceylon, in Austra- 
lia, in New Mexico, in Italy. He 
quarreled with those nearest him 
and disparaged those to whom 
he was most indebted. Intellec- 
tually as well as physically he 
was always an alien and a wan- 
derer, always a seeker for the 
perfection which soon proved 
illusive. 

He was, Dr. Tindall contends, 
a post-Darwinian Rousseauist 
in an age still rudderless and 
romantic. He was expressive of 
his time in the fact, if not always 
in the manner, of his noncon- 
formity and his discontent. He 
lashed out against science, 
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against mechanism, against de- 
mocracy, against Christianity. 
He drew what sustenance he 
could from psychoanalysis, from 
primitivism, from animism, from 
theosophy, from yoga. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, he had a 
strong messianic impulse and 
evolved a private religion of 
which the tenets were never 
quite settled, but to which he 
sought to win converts. Since 
symbols were indispensable to 
his conceptions, he made Susan, 
his. cow in Taos, a type of the 
natural, the mindless, the eter- 
nally satisfying. 

The same unrest which char- 
acterized his thinking marred 
his art. “He was very good,” 
declares Dr. Tindall, “at what he 
knew or saw,” and he had indeed 
the uncanny powers of genius, 
but “no sooner had he com- 
menced writing than he began 
to depart from what he knew or 
saw to what he thought he 
knew.” We might expect him to 
be confused and self-contradic- 
tory in his essays. The same 
fault applies, though in lesser 
degree, to his fiction. He “never 
wrote a first-rate novel.” 

G. G. 
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Fabre and Mathematics is a 
collection of scientific essays of 
historical and biographical in- 
terest which takes its title from 
that of the opening essay. It has 
to do primarily with the rise and 
development of mathematics in 
the United States. At first, to the 
average reader, the connection 
of Fabre’s name with mathe- 
matics is likely to come as a sur- 
prise since he is more commonly 
known as the “poet and prophet 
of the insect world,” “the Virgil 
of insects,” and referred to him- 
self as a “surveyor of spider’s 
webs.” The Life of the Fly and 
The Life of the Spider and other 
books on the insects have of 
themselves given him an immor- 
tality that obscures his work as 
a mathematician. Yet his mathe- 
matical predilections gave him a 
new understanding of the insect 
world he studied and provided 
him with consciousness of exac- 
titude in observation. He would 
have been quite at variance with 
those educators who decry the 
value of mathematics and other 
cultural subjects as a training in 
mental powers: 


If it has ever fallen to my 
lot to write a page or two 
which the reader has run 
over without excessive fa- 
tigue, I owe it, in great 
part, to geometry, that won- 
derful teacher of the art of 
directing one’s thought. 
True, it does not bestow im- 
agination, a delicate flower 
blossoming none knows how 
and unable to thrive on 
every soil; but it arranges 
what is confused, thins out 
the dense, calms the tumult- 
ous, filters the muddy and 
gives lucidity, a superior 
product to all the tropes of 
rhetoric. (4) 


Over and over again he em- 
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phasizes the geometrical exact- 
ness of insect operations, the 
seeming knowledge of anatomy, 
those economies of nature that 
seem so spontaneous as to be un- 
accountable unless we consider 
the possibility of the mind of the 
Great Geometer as working in 
and through his creatures. Other 
essays pay tribute to India and 
the Arabs for their mathemati- 
cal contribution to the West and 
the latter portion of the books 
shows how dependent American 
mathematicians were for a long 
time upon the French. Our debt 
at this point has been long over- 
looked and needs emphasis. The 
brevity of the work is not at all 
a measure of its importance and 
interest. 

The March of Mind might bet- 
ter have retained the title under 
which it was published in Eng- 
land if account were to be taken 
of descriptiveness of contents. 
It is really as the English title 
named it A Short History of 
Science. As such, it achieves its 
purpose most admirably. As the 
sub-title indicates it is brief; on 
the other hand it seems to miss 
no facts or personages of great 
importance in the development 
of science. It is a work for popu- 
lar consumption and well within 
the range of information for the 
average reader. It is well illus- 
trated with plates and figures. 

At times it will jar the meticu- 
lous student as, when he is told 
that the undulatory theory of 
light has been settled with cer- 
tainty since 1850. He will ques- 
tion the “certainty” of a theory 
which only partially accounts for 
the facts and needs to be bol- 
stered by the contradictory cor- 
puscular theory. Perhaps some 
coming physicist may discover 
a theory which will make the 
apparent contradictions seem 
more reasonable than at present 
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they do. At times a bit of care- 
lessness creeps in as when he 
describes Pascal as himself “tak- 
ing the apparatus up a moun- 
tain,” the Puy de Dome experi- 
ment, which Pascal’s brother-in- 
law Florin Perier did for him. 
Pascal seems to have contented 
himself with the less positive 
results of the Tour St. Jacques 
now graced in honor of that 
event with his statue. These slips 
however are unimportant com- 
pared with readable and intelligi- 
ble description of the progress of 
modern science. 

In The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, Sir Arthur Eddington 
takes positions that are bound 
to raise ructions with many pro- 
fessed and professional scien- 
tists. Already the reviews by 
certain gentlemen of his own 
field have begun to illustrate that 
obdurate will for misunderstand- 
ing that characterized Dr. John- 
son when he kicked the stone to 
disprove and make final refuta- 
tion of Bishop Berkeley’s philos- 
ophy. What is difficult for the 
materialist to believe is that the 
purely conceptual reality which 
he calls the “brass tacks” of 
science has no knowable or ascer- 
tainable existence. It was Berke- 
ley’s aim to show that the un- 
knowable noumena, or “the 
thing-in-itself”’ which as unquali- 
fied and undiversified substance 
was assumed as throwing off 
qualities was more vague as a 
doctrine of reality than the as- 
sumption of the primary reality 
of the mental and spiritual. A 
vast revolution in scientific con- 
cepts is now signalized by the 
brave and advanced admission 
by a scientist whose standing 
cannot be belittled that Berkeley 
was correct. It was never true, 
as has been so often alleged, that 
the good Bishop could ever have 
been considered a pure subjectiv- 
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ist. He was rather an objective 
idealist who now finds himself 
justified by the work of one of 
our most eminent scientists. Ed- 
dington’s work indicates the 
value of the possession by an 
empirical scientist of a suffi- 
ciently competent philosophical 
training to understand the logi- 
cal implications of scientific as- 
sumptions. We may rejoice that 
it is the harbinger of a new day 
of scientific and philosophic un- 
derstanding. 

What Eddington sees clearly 
is that scientific investigation 
must of sheer necessity take on 
the pattern laid down for it by 
the investigating scientist and 
that this pattern is quite sub- 
jective. If we set out to measure 
the world with a foot-rule we 
have anticipated the foot-ruled- 
ness of our results. He illustrates 
this arrangement of anticipated 
facts by imagining a biological 
expedition sweeping the seas 
with an inch meshed net. The 
net gathers a multitude of sea 
creatures which are carefully 
and laboriously classified as rep- 
resenting the marine life of the 
locality. One important fact 
seems established, namely, that 
there are no creatures living 
there under an inch long. This 
is the result of a common failure 
to investigate and criticize the 
conditions which the hypotheses 
lay down. 

On this basis Eddington shows 
clearly the epistemological char- 
ae inherent in scientific meth- 
od. 

The physical universe, as 
it affects us day by day, is 
not just a bundle of laws of 
nature; and the special facts 
are as important to us as 
the laws. Thus, although it 
is only through the special 
facts that we discern any- 
thing of the objective uni- 


verse, it is a by no means 
empty view. Moreover, it is 
not as in the deterministic 
days when the special facts 
were collected into a single 
instant. Within the limits 
of the uncertainty principle 
they are ever-changing as 
the moments pass by. . 

We are in danger of falling 
into a confusion regarding 
laws of nature—a confusion 
between what they are and 
what we originally intended 
them to be. To avoid am- 
biguity I will discriminate 
(temporarily) between 
“laws of nature” and “laws 
of Nature.” Law of Nature 
will have the meaning that 
the term was originally in- 
tended to bear—a law ema- 
nating from the world-prin- 
ciple outside us, which we 
often personify as Nature. 
Law of nature will mean as 
heretofore a regularity 
which we have found in our 
observational knowledge, ir- 
respective of its sources. In 
short a law of nature is 
whatever would be desig- 
nated by that name in cur- 
rent physical practice. 

It will be seen that a law 
of Nature is a law of the 
objective universe. But all 
recognized laws of nature 
are subjective. We have thus 
reached the verbal paradox 
that no known law of nature 
is a law of Nature. Effec- 
tively the terms have be- 
come mutually exclusive. ... 
The purely objective sources 
of the objective element in 
our observational knowl- 
edge have already been 
named; they are life, con- 
sciousness, spirit. 

We reach then the posi- 
tion of idealist, as opposed 
to materialist, philosophy. 
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The purely objective world 
is the spiritual world; and 
the material world is sub- 
jective in the sense of selec- 
ae subjectivism. (66-7-8- 


The personalistic conclusion of 
Eddington is apparent in the 
statement (p. 148) that “the 
starting point of physical science 
is knowledge of the group struc- 
ture of a set of sensations in a 
consciousness.” Perhaps. the 
creative activity of the mind in 
all knowledge could be better 
stated but the significance of his 
words is undeniable: 

Let us now consider the 
common root from which 
scientific and all other 
knowledge must arise. The 
only subject presented to me 
for study is the content of 
my consciousness. ... We 
wish to pick out the raw 
material — the primitive 
data unspoiled by the inter- 
vention of habitual forms of 
thought. 

It must, I think, be recog- 
nised that this is an unat- 
tainable ideal... . I do not 
think that sensation, as we 
know it, could exist without 
an activity of mind which 
concentrates, compares and 
distinguishes. What we call 
a sensation can never be 
purely sensory. (195) 

We do not mean to say that 
Eddington’s philosophical posi- 
tions are unassailable. He shows 
at times a woeful lack of knowl- 
edge of philosophical vocabulary 
and at times a_ philosophical 
naiveté. However, the important 
fact is that he has the main facts 
and that he is the herald of a 
new day of intellectual progress. 

Robert A. Millikan’s Cosmic 
Rays will be welcomed not only 
by the scientific world but also 
by people of general intelligence 
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who hope to keep informed of 
the latest scientific discoveries. 
The book results from a revision 
of the 1936 Page-Barbour Lec- 
tures at the University of Vir- 
ginia and the 1937 John Joly 
Lectures at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Doctor Millikan provides 
in simple and clear language the 
story of the discovery of cosmic 
rays and details the methods and 
apparatus of discovery with co- 
pious illustrations which greatly 
illuminate the facts of the text. 

The reader will be impressed 
with the uncertainties and the 
false leads that had to be sur- 
mounted before rationally con- 
sistent conclusions could be 
reached and the part that logical 
deduction of an epistemological 
nature had to play. In other 
words it has not been a simple 
observance of phenomena which 
has produced the scientific 
knowledge, but observance 
backed by the most skillful and 
vigorous examination of presup- 
positions. That Professor Milli- 
kan has not rested easily in any 
presupposition however flatter- 
ing but has gone on to literally 
ransack the earth and the strato- 
sphere and has had the nerve to 
change his theory when it be- 
came apparently inconsistent 
with discoverable facts, is what 
constitutes him the great scien- 
tist whom the world loves to 
honor. 

He is unfortunately not so 
happy when he steps outside his 
field to comment on matters poli- 
tical and social with the same 
assurances for prejudices and 
opinions which he assumes with 
regard to scientific facts. How- 
ever, one must be grateful for 
the explanation of what to the 
man of the street is a great mys- 
tery by a man whose name will 
be linked with Cosmic Rays with 
something of that eternity with 
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which the term “gravitation” is 
united with the name of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

The very title of The Psychol- 
ogy of Physics by Blamey Stev- 
ens is sure to pique the curiosity 
of whoever reflects upon it. It 
stands to attract more attention 
than if it read “the physics of 
psychology,” which would seem 
to many of our day to be per- 
fectly rational nomenclature. 
However, a psychology of physics 
does not seem nearly so far- 
fetched as it would have fifteen 
or even ten years ago, for even 
to physicists the subject of ex- 
perience is at last swimming in- 
to ken as a factor in the observ- 
ance of phenomena. Our author 
very properly calls attention to 
the subjective character of phys- 
ical knowledge and emphasizes a 
fact which calls for more and 
more consideration. What the 
average investigator has con- 
tinuously overlooked is the fact 
that he himself (not a nature 
independent of him) lays down 
the conditions of investigation. 
The only assurance of approach 
to the reality of phenomena must 
be seen in the fact that his own 
intelligence is itself a part and 
manifestation of that nature 
which he essays to study. 

Mr. Stevens is not however 
satisfied with so obvious a thesis: 
he promises to show that the 
“main axiomatic props of modern 
physics are fallacious, namely: 

The mass-velocity law, the 
equivalent of mass and 
total energy, the Doppler 
effect theory, special rela- 
tivity, the quantum conser- 
vation theory, the cavity ra- 
diation theory, the photon 
theory, the electron defiec- 
tion theory, the electric 
divergence law, the space- 
time continuum and general 
relativity. (vii) 
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His results are likely to be as 
unwelcome to the subjectivist as 
to the physicist for he fails 
throughout to give any clear 
definition of what he means by 
matter and substance. At times, 
these seem to be synonymous 
(p. 2) and are identified with 
“inertia” (p. 25), “two subjec- 
tive aspects of an_ identical 
thing” (p. 2) and as “momen- 
tum” (p. 63). At times he 
escapes from his difficulties by 
begging the question. One in- 
stance of this is when he takes 
issue with the modern denial of 
the existence of ether. He affirms 
ether as a reality because he ap- 
parently is fundamentally a 
materialist and lays his inca- 
pacity to prove it on our psycho- 
logical unfitness to observe it 
(p. 23). It just must be there 
because we need it for rationali- 
zation. This is surely dogma but 
could not be called science. 

The work is profusely illus- 
trated with diagrams and equa- 
tions and is projected with the 
idea of being sufficiently simple 
for comparatively uninitiated 
students of physics. It is inter- 
esting and will be helpful in pro- 
viding an emphasis long over- 
looked. Be Tul: 


Three Aristocrats of 
Church and State 
JOHN WESLEY. By Francis J. McCon- 


nell. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pp. 355. $3.00. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 1703-1758. By 
Ola Elizabeth Winslow. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xii, 406. $3.50. 


CHATEAUBRIAND: A Biography. By 
Joan Evans, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xiii, 380. $4.00. 


The first thought likely to 
strike the reader on the an- 
nouncement of a new life of 
Wesley in a single volume would 
be of wonderment that anything 
new yet remains to be set forth 
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concerning a character so often 
and so copiously written about 
for two centuries. Yet Bishop 
McConnell’s John Wesley does 
just that, not indeed in the dis- 
closing of new facts, but in the 
presenting of an entirely new 
treatment of those facts. The 
value of the work lies in this 
freshness of treatment. For 
thousands of people and for five 
generations John Wesley has be- 
come a myth. What has been 
written about him has for the 
most part been written from 
either the standpoint of adula- 
tion or excoriation. For the most 
part men have written out of 
prejudice or presupposition. 
Often there has been an uncon- 
scious tendency to read into the 
life details of doctrine and prac- 
tice which came to be identified 
with the Wesleyan movement, 
but were quite foreign to Wesley 
himself. On the part of some of 
those who make the most fervent 
profession of Wesleyanism and 
praise or condemn their fellows 
by adherence to a strict Wesley- 
anism, there is frequently most 
woeful ignorance of facts and 
most wide departure from his 
spirit and practice. An instance 
has been called to the writer’s 
attention in which a church 
paper devoted to the stricter and 
primitive sense of Wesleyanism 
turned down as unorthodox and 
refused an unrecognized excerpt 
from Wesley’s own writings. 
This happened because to hosts 
of his followers Wesley has be- 
come a myth. 

We can think of no Methodist 
of the present time as better 
fitted than Bishop McConnell for 
dealing with Methodist myth- 
ology. The sureness of his philo- 
sophical grasp, the extent of his 
devotion to religious and social 
fact has enabled him in this book 
to accomplish a distinctive serv- 
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ice not only to Methodism but to 
the religious world at large. Nor 
is debunking a myth, however re- 
ligious, to be held an act of 
irreligion. Any fair and honest 
disclosure of the facts is likely 
to redound to a better type of 
religion and bring something of 
the inspiration that the original 
life had upon its immediate gen- 
eration. Myths have a way of 
cluttering up the avenues of in- 
spiration. They grow out of 
shortsightedness, prejudice, un- 
worthy tradition, and fear of 
fact. McConnell brings out not 
only the strengths but also the 
weaknesses of the Wesley char- 
acter and the Wesleyan move- 
ment. This is a boon to such 
honest minds as possess a deep 
appreciation of Methodism and 
yet have found it impossible to 
follow unquestioningly the Wes- 
leyan myth. To all such it offers 
the self-respect of intellectual 
freedom. 

Furthermore, this treatment 
enhances the greatness of Wesley 
himself by showing him as a 
child of his age, subject to the 
prejudices of high-churchism 
and Toryism, places in true per- 
spective his asceticism as part 
of his adherence to the Catholic 
tradition, shows the social gap 
between him and his followers 
and puts in an entirely new light 
the self-sacrificing nobility of his 
purpose. He is seen as a man 
following the Divine Light un- 
waveringly through his more 
than eighty years, though often 
led through ways that were so- 
cially or intellectually repugnant 
to him. In fact, much of the op- 
position to Wesley is shown to 
have sprung from men who in 
a society of caste felt he had be- 
trayed his own by reaching out 
to the lower classes. Here also 
we find the secret of his so-called 
dictatorial characteristics. He 
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was organizing societies of men 
who being in a lower intellectual 
scale he did not deem competent, 
nor were they, to share in the 
direction of his societies. The 
sureness of his judgment seems 
confirmed by the narrowness of 
thought which characterized the 
administration of “The Legal 
Hundred” who assumed com- 
mand at his death. One element 
of the situation we must keep 
before us that Wesley never vol- 
untarily gave up the notion that 
his societies were to be a relig- 
ious organization for devotional 
piety within the Established 
Church. 

All these facts and many more 
are brought out in McConnell’s 
John Wesley which may be said 
perhaps to signalize a new era 
in the understanding of the char- 
acter who was mentioned by 
Dollinger, the Roman Catholic 
historian, along with Richard 
Baxter, as one of the two out- 
standing figures in Protestant- 
ism since the Reformation. 

There have recently appeared 
a number of important books on 
the intellectual, literary and re- 
ligious rise and progress of New 
England, but perhaps none of 
them are more important nor 
more skilfully done than Miss 
Winslow’s Jonathan Edwards. It 
was Bancroft the historian who 
wrote: “He who would know the 
workings of the New England 
mind ...and the throbbings of its 
heart must give his days and 
nights to the study of Jonathan 
Edwards.” 

Now we have in attractive 
form the life which should long 
ago have been written. Miss 
Winslow has sought out new 
material from the Edwardian 
diaries and letters themselves 
and has handled them so skil- 
fully that the book she has writ- 
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ten is intently interesting from 
end to end. 

There is something peculiarly 
striking in similarity between 
the work of Edwards and Wes- 
ley. Both were born in 1703, both 
partook of the aristocratic and 
autocratic mold, both worked 
unwittingly in the interests of a 
larger freedom for the individ- 
ual, both began movements which 
they could not control and both 
accomplished ends which they 
did not seek. Edwards’ life pro- 
vides a speculum in which one 
may read the spirit and thought 
development of his times. Son 
of a New England clergyman 
who had been educated at Har- 
vard, himself matriculated at 
Yale in those early years when 
Yale represented a theological 
protest against Harvard’s grow- 
ing liberalism, he became a part 
of those movements which ar- 
rayed Old Light against New 
Light, Old Way against New 
Way in church music, and was 
indicative of the growing fer- 
ment of individualism against 
that dissent which had estab- 
lished in a State Church for New 
England the very tyrannies it 
had fled in England. 

Edwards became, autocrat that 
he was, the very center of this 
movement toward the freedom 
which he deprecated. The chief 
figure in “The Great Awaken- 
ing” he remained in spite of the 
work of George Whitefield. 
Whitefield in true revivalist style 
soon ran himself out by his ex- 
travagances. Such was his pre- 
dictable end, especially in a com- 
munity of the temper of New 
England. Edwards not only must 
take the credit for having raised 
the storm of emotion which made 
Whitefield possible, it was like- 
wise his misfortune to remain to 
ride out the storm of reaction 
when Whitefield was gone. 
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The New England revival 
lacked the genius of a Wesley to 
harness its emotions and drive 
them into organizational expres- 
sion and so to conserve its re- 
sults. Like the demoniac of the 
parable, place was left by the 
void for seven devils worse than 
the first to enter in and take up 
permanent quarters. If any one 
doubts of the result he has only 
to read of the petty bickerings 
of the church row which dis- 
missed Edwards from the church 
at Northampton, the one figure 
which more than any other lifted 
that parish into the eyes of the 
world. If the storm had not 
arisen however we should have 
had little test of the greatness 
of the man who rode it out. His 
appointment as_ president of 
Princeton came too late to pro- 
vide the new career which he 
was fitted to adorn but the late- 
ness proved the mettle of the 
man. 

The followers of philosophy 
will be disappointed that more 
space was not given to Edwards’ 
eminence as the first really 
American philosopher and they 
would be eager to know more of 
him as a possible precursor of 
Bishop Berkeley or as influenced 
by him. But as the author sug- 
gests, Edwards as the philoso- 
pher is a book yet to be written. 
One thing is certain, Edwards 
was the possessor of great pow- 
ers which were never fully used 
or were diverted to theological 
controversies that were quickly 
outgrown. He perhaps was un- 
aware of the significance of the 
rising tide of individualism to 
which he contributed and which 
was so soon to manifest itself in 
the American Revolution. He did 
much to hasten its coming and 
would perhaps have been out of 
sympathy with it when it came. 
He believed in ministerial autoc- 
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racy, in the aristocratic suprem- 
acy of the clergy, and yet his 
preaching of the necessity of in- 
dividual choices and the impor- 
tance of individual salvation and 
assurance were all on the side 
of that growing demand for 
liberty by the underprivileged 
which made the Revolution 
inevitable. 

To commend the author for 
making what appears so dry a 
subject so thrillingly readable is 
to render but faint praise. There 
is evident everywhere a wise 
choice of materials, a scholarly 
appreciation and understanding 
of the times and the people, and 
a command of language which 
make this biography an out- 
standing one. 

The third of our group of 
aristocrats will be recognized as 
having little in common with the 
other two except in his convic- 
tions of the rights of aristocracy, 
his sympathy with democracy in 
incongruity with his aristocratic 
sentiments and his romanticism. 
Chateaubriand can scarcely be 
seen as possessing the greatness 
of the others but he is an inter- 
esting and romantic figure in 
that age of revolution and tur- 
moil. If one seeks biography 
that reads like romance, here it 
is in exceedingly well-written 
form and interesting from be- 
ginning to end. To the reviewer, 
the chief interest lies not in the 
love affairs of the principal so 
much as in the picture of the 
times. One is impressed also 
with the facility of Chateau- 
briand in piecing out a very 
casual and superficial knowledge 
with information acquired from 
the work of more thoroughgoing 
men. On the basis of a shallow 
knowledge and limited journey- 
ings he seems to have acquired 
a reputation for travelling far 
beyond any justification in fact. 
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One element in this build-up 
of reputation was doubtless the 
avidity with which Frenchmen 
of the time seized upon any in- 
formation which bore out the 
reputation of “the good savage.” 
The “good savage” was needed 
to bear out the contentions of 
Rousseau whose doctrines had 
come to take on great political 
significance in France. 

As a picture of his age this 
story of Chateaubriand could 
hardly be surpassed. The worries 
of a failing aristocracy that pre- 
ceded the Revolution, the ob- 
duracy of the Bourbons who 
“learned nothing, forgot no- 
thing,” the sufferings of the 
emigrés, the Napoleonic upstarts 
—all of these are given in strik- 
ing and impressive form. 

1 a fae ge 


A Gap in the History 
of Philosophy 


CATHOLICS AND UNBELIEVERS IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. 
By Robert R. Palmer. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Pp. 236. $4.00. 


There has been a curious gap 
in the history of philosophy as 
written by most of the historians. 
It is something like the hiatus in 
Mr. Durant’s “Story,” though in 
this case the chroniclers have not 
skipped a thousand formative 
years. 

The reasons, however, may be 
similar in both cases. After hav- 
ing made Plato out a materialist 
it would have been embarrassing 
for Durant to speak of Platonic 
influences in medieval thought. 
In the present case it is a bit 
awkward under the very eyes of 
a braggart materialism which 
lays sole claim to progress and 
science to admit the claims of a 
spiritualistic philosophy. That 
there were genuine and profound 
thinkers outside of those who 
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called themselves “Enlightened” 
has attracted little attention 
from the historians. This void it 
is the purpose of Professor Pal- 
mer, in some measure, to fill in 
his Catholics and Unbelievers in 
Eighteenth Century France. 

The spiritualistic philosophers 
like Leibniz and Berkeley appear 
like isolated islands in the sea of 
thought, like Melchisidek with no 
apparent forebears. Thus nine- 
teenth century Personalism has 
been made to look like a discon- 
nected phenomenon in the history 
of thought. Even personalists 
have at times in ignorance of 
their rich heritage looked upon 
themselves as innovators and dis- 
coverers of new ways. 

Professor Palmer has confined 
himself to those philosophers 
who, within the pale of the 
church, carried on the traditions 
of theistic thought. He follows 
the controversies between Jesuit 
and Jansenist bringing to light 
a good measure of new material 
and one after another displaying 
the steps in the progress of theis- 
tic thought. If he brings out 
many thinkers whose names have 
been for the most part forgotten, 
they are only less so than the 
names of the great French think- 
ers Maine de Biran, and Ravais- 
son, down to the moderns Renou- 
vier, Lachelier, Cournot, Lequier 
and a host of others, the natural 
progenitors of that powerful con- 
temporary movement of spiritu- 
alistic philosophy typified in the 
work of Bergson. 

In the course of his narrative 
the author takes pains to indicate 
that tolerance, as is frequently 
assumed, was not always on the 
side of the “enlightened.” In fact 
there is perhaps no greater intol- 
erance than that exercised by the 
tolerant, and “free spirits” that 
are always correct. To para- 
phrase Madame Roland: O Toler- 
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ance, what intolerance is commit- 
ted in thy name! 


La Baumelle went to jail, 
thanks partly to Voltaire, 
whose works he had ven- 
tured to criticize. Fréron, a 
conservative and Catholic 
journalist, was called by Vol- 
taire, in a single work, a 
scribbler, scoundrel, toad, 
lizard, snake, spider, viper’s 
tongue, crooked mind, heart 
of filth, doer of evil, rascal, 
impudent person, cowardly 
knave, spy, and hound. He 
found his journal gagged, 
his income halved and his 
career ruined by the con- 
certed attacks of the philos- 
ophers. To silence him, at 
least two of these philos- 
ophers, Marmontel and 
d’Alembert, appealed to the 
censors whose very exist- 
ence the enlightened think- 
ers are supposed to have 
abhorred (7). 


A part of this intolerance is in- 
dicated in the fact: 


That over a hundred arti- 
cles or parts of articles in the 
first volume of the Encyclo- 
paedia, some extending to 
several columns, had been 
copied almost word for word 
and without acknowledg- 
ment from earlier works, 
notably from the Jesuit 
Dictionnaire de Trevouz, 
certain technical diction- 
aries of commercial and nau- 
tical terms, and the philo- 
sophical writings of the 
Jesuit Buffier who had died 
in 1737. (19). 

Of special interest to personal- 
ists was the work of Lignac who 
began with the sens intimé or 
inner consciousness : 

We know ourselves, he 
said, not by inference from 
the flux of impressions, but 
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by an immediate feeling of 
our own activity. ... This 
persistent sense of our abil- 
ity to act and choose is the 
substantial part of ourselves. 
... We have therefore an 
idea of power, drawn from 
our own will, and an idea of 
almighty power, drawn from 
our sense of being constantly 
modified by something not 
ourselves. We thus form the 
idea of God. This idea is not 
innate; no idea is innate in 
the common or vulgar sense; 
it is simply that some ideas 
are implicit in the nature 
and condition of man. 

“Even the idea of God is 
not innate, though any sensi- 
ble man can find it in himself 
when he wishes. To possess 
this idea, we must have the 
intimate sense of our own 
liberty, without which we 
cannot see the relation be- 
tween a free cause and con- 
tingent effects.’’ (143) 
(Quoted from Lignac, Ele- 
ments de la metaphysique, 
p. 80.) 


The out-dated character of En- 
lightenment thinking is indicated 
by the fact that with it time was 
fundamental. “The sensationalist 
psychology offered to explain the 
human mind as a product of tem- 
poral process” (156). Today un- 
der the concept of relativity the 
method is shown to be fallacious 
and impossible though our Be- 
havioristic friends will need some 
time and a lot of reflection to 
discover it. 

Professor Palmer has done a 
useful and discriminating work 
and is to be congratulated on its 
accomplishment. We believe it 
will be but the forerunner of 
many other volumes which will 
uncover the essential thought of 
an overlooked school. R. T. F. 
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Honoring An Influential Man 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY. 
The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Volume I. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Northwestern University, 
Evanston. Pp. xv, 708. $4.00. 


JOHN DEWEY: An Intellectual Portrait. 
By Sidney Hook. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. ix, 242. $2.00. 


As a tribute to the eightieth 
birthday of America’s dean of 
philosophers, John Dewey, sev- 
eral books have appeared re- 
cently devoted to his life and 
thought. The most important of 
these, The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, edited by Professor Paul 
A. Schilpp, and published by 
Northwestern University, is note- 
worthy not only as a valuable co- 
operative volume on Dewey’s 
thought, but equally as the initial 
volume of a new series of publi- 
cations on outstanding contem- 
porary thinkers. Additional books 
now in preparation in the pro- 
posed “Library of Living Philos- 
ophers” include George Santa- 
yana, Benedetto Croce, Bertrand 
Russell, and Léon Brunschvicg. 
This first volume sets the general 
style of publication presumably 
to be followed by later additions 
to the series. It consists of a biog- 
raphy edited by Jane M. Dewey, 
seventeen descriptive and critical 
essays by as many writers deal- 
ing with every major phase of 
his thought, a ninety-page re- 
joinder by Dewey, and a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings. That Pro- 
fessor Dewey is notoriously diffi- 
cult to understand is eloquently 
attested by the fact that in his 
rejoinder Dewey is forced here 
to devote most of his available 
space to a cataloguing of the 
misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations of the essayists who 
have collaborated in an attempt 
to evaluate his point of view. 
Even such a stout disciple as Pro- 
fessor Donald A. Piatt, in his 
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essay “Dewey’s Logical Theory,” 
points out that Dewey’s “term- 
inology is more subjectivistic 
than it needs to be or means to 
be.” It is admittedly easy to ac- 
cuse Dewey falsely of subjectiv- 
ism or phenomenalism. 

The question of what the 
world is gets a bit squeezed 
by the question of what we 
can make of it, of what it is 
doing to us and of what we 
can do to it... On this point 
there is at times confusion 
in Dewey’s language and 
perhaps overemphasis on 
the creative power of intelli- 
gence.... 

The outstanding example of mis- 
understanding is that exhibited 
by Bertrand Russell who rather 
unfairly and quite unsympatheti- 
cally belabors Dewey for sins of 
which he is not guilty. In Rus- 
sell’s defense it might be sug- 
gested that Dewey unfortunately 
has been unable to state his posi- 
tions with the clarity that char- 
acterizes the British tradition in 
general and Russell in particular. 

There are many reasons for the 
bewilderment commonly caused 
by the reader of Dewey’s writ- 
ings. A number of these have 
been enumerated by Professor 
William Savery in a brilliant 
essay entitled “The Significance 
of Dewey’s Philosophy.” Profes- 
sor Savery’s forty-two page study 
to my mind is the cleanest, most 
illuminating and fog-clearing ac- 
count of Dewey’s basic viewpoint 
that has been written. The fol- 
lowing points, mentioned among 
others by Savery, if kept clearly 
in mind will help in interpreting 
Dewey with more light. First, 
Dewey as a disciple of Peirce and 
James is a tychist and concaten- 
ist. Second, his methodology is 
intellectualistic and “scientific,” 
with emphasis on empirical veri- 
fication. Third, his metaphysics 
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is that of emergent materialism 
and perspective realism. Fourth, 
he differs from James by reject- 
ing in toto mysticism and ethical 
voluntarism (will-to-believe). 
Fifth, he uses in a very Pick- 
wickian sense such words as 
“acquaintance,” “knowledge,” 
“ideas,” “meaning,” “truth,” 
“mind,” “epistemology,” “God,” 
and “faith.” 

Professor Dewey’s metaphysi- 
cal position, that of materialism 
(or naturalism, as he prefers), 
has more than the ordinary share 
of pragmatic difficulties. To es- 
tablish the formal possibility of 
metaphysics Dewey has had to 
retract silently his doctrine of the 
exclusive future reference of 
thought. He still has, even with 
this retreat, precarious ground 
on which to stand in maintaining 
the view, approvingly summar- 
ized by Piatt, that “We don’t 
know any things-in-themselves ; 
we only know what things are 
under these or those specified 
conditions.” This is a broadly 
euphemistic way of saying that 
in truth we do not know things 
at all; we merely know specified 
conditions. How is this view 
essentially superior to that of 
Kant’s phenomenalism? Dewey, 
like all perspectivists, must use 
analogies of perspectives to indi- 
cate the metaphysical reality 
that lies behind perspectives as 
their ground. But can relative 
perspectives be an analogy of an 
absolute? Is this naturalistic 
ontological view not in the pre- 
dicament of Kant’s categories 
without sense stuffing — com- 
pletely empty? 

Is not pragmatism on firmer 
ground by resorting to an experi- 
ential rather than to an empirical 
analogy? Intuitive pragmatism, 
the way out taken by Bergson, 
Schiller and the Personalists in 
general, finds in the experience of 
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personal life and individuality 
that concrete analogy, free from 
the taint of relativity suffered by 
all perspective theories, upon 
which a definite metaphysics can 
be established. 

It is impossible to mention the 
various contributors to this vol- 
ume. It must suffice to state that 
it is an important contribution to 
Dewey studies. In conclusion may 
I state that I find well worth 
quoting the observation of Savery 
that “Dewey, with his passion for 
social change and improvement, 
seems strangely silent about that 
feature of the world which finally 
Sweeps all values away.” This 
silence is commonly overlooked 
by those who find in any kind of 
current naturalism or material- 
ism, including Dewey’s, a satisfy- 
ing world view to live by. 

A second recent summary of 
Dewey’s thought, written by Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook, is entitled 
John Dewey, An Intellectual Por- 
trait. Bearing in mind that 
Dewey’s “most important doc- 
trines are not easy to grasp, even 
by those of his popular critics 
who have followed the unusual 
course of reading him,” the au- 
thor has attempted successfully 
to make these views clear to the 
layman. As a simple review of 
Dewey’s main ideas, fillingtwelve 
chapters, this volume can be 
recommended to all. Possibly 
from the standpoint of popular- 
ization the writer is to be freed 
from criticism in leaving with 
the reader no hint of the difficul- 
ties present in the naturalistic 
and instrumentalist point of 
view. Wilbur Long. 


Puerto Rican Thinker 
and Statesman 


OBRAS COMPLETAS. By Eugenio Maria 
Hostos. Cultural, S. A. Habana, Cuba. 
20 volumes. 
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The government of Puerto 
Rico has published the complete 
works of Eugenio Maria de Hos- 
tos, great Puerto Rican thinker 
and statesman. This is an event 
in American Scholarship. Up to 
this time there had prevailed an 
ignorance of Hostos’ place in the 
world of thought, for aside from 
his Moral Social, Tratado de So- 
ciologia, Derecho Constitucional, 
and his FHssais,, Hostos was un- 
known even in his native land. 
The 20 volumes containing his 
writings were preceded by the 
publication of a separate volume, 
America y Hostos, which includes 
18 essays by distinguished writ- 
ers from North and South Amer- 
ica dealing with different aspects 
of Hostos’ ideology. It also con- 
tains a biography of the man, and 
48 pages of bibliography. 

The first two volumes of this 
complete works include his 
Diario: a memoir of events. A 
knowledge of Hostos’ Diario may 
finally result in a Brownian re- 
setting and understanding of the 
political checker-board of the 
Caribbean. The third volume, 
Paginas Intimas, contains the ro- 
mance of his love and the stories 
the correspondence of MHostos 
and plays written for the enter- 
tainment of his children. The 
fourth volume, Cartas, contains 
with the Cuban and Puerto Rican 
Revolutionary Boards. Hostos’ 
writings in connection with the 
political freedom of Puerto Rico, 
the famous issue of Puerto Rican 
Plebiscite, and his profound 
studies of American Public Law 
as applied to Puerto Rico, are 
contained in his fifth volume, 
Madre Isla. His sixth and seventh 
volumes, Mi Viaje Al Sur and 
Temas Sudamericanos, include 


*E. M. de Hostos’ Essais. Traduit de 
espagnol par Max Daireaux, Paris: In- 
stitut International de Cooperation In- 
tellectuelle, 1936. 
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his observations and_ studies 
made of Colombia, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil be- 
tween 1870 and 1874. The funda- 
mental character of these obser- 
vations is mainly sociological. 
La Peregrinacion de Bayoan, 
the eighth volume, is a memoir in 
form of a novel, with a political 
and social content of criticism 
against the Spanish ideals and 
institutions in the early sixties. 
The ninth volume, Temas Cu- 
banos, contains Hostos’ writings 
about heroic Cuba during the 
Spanish dominion and the Cuban 
Revolution. La Cuna de America, 
the tenth volume, includes his 
scholarly works on history deal- 
ing with the discovery of Amer- 
ica. It ends with his famous apos- 
trophe to the nations of Latin 
America: “Civilization of 
Death!”” The eleventh volume, 
Critica, deals with aesthetic criti- 
cism in general. Music, painting, 
sculpture, and literature, are 
among the subjects discussed. 
Forjando el Porvenir Ameri- 
cano, is the title of the next two 
volumes, twelfth and thirteenth, 
which contain his philosophy of 
education. Curricular justice to 
all facts of experience seems to be 
the key-note of his philosophy of 
education. The fourteenth vol- 
ume, Hombres E Ideas, comprises 
Hostos’ writings about Belvis, 
Washington, Johnson, Quinet, 
Mitchel, Matta, Betances, and 
others. Volume fifteen, Lecciones 
de Derecho Constitucional, is one 
of the most important books 
Hostos ever wrote. In it he dis- 
cusses his philosophy of law and 
applies it to the needs of the 
American nations. The State for 
Hostos is not an individual entity 
apart from the life of the indi- 
viduals within the State. It is a 
living organism, in which the in- 
dividual, the municipality, the 
province, the nation, and the dif- 
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ferent institutions, cooperate. 
Apart from its component indi- 
viduals the State has no reason 
for existence. 


In the opinion of the present 
reviewer, Hostos’ most important 
contribution to thought is his 
sixteenth volume, Tratado de 
Moral, which includes his well 
known Moral Social and the rest 
of his works on ethics. This vol- 
ume begins with ten chapters of 
prolegomena to ethics, is a monu- 
ment of thought, a treasure of 
America, a Magna Charta of per- 
sonalistic empiricism. Almost of 
equal importance to the Tratado 
de Moral, is the seventeenth vol- 
ume, Tratado de Sociologia, as 
solid and scholarly, as fair and 
coherent as any other system of 
social theory worth its name. 
Long before Giddings, Hostos 
had introduced Sociology into the 
curriculum of academic studies 
at the University of Santo Do- 
mingo, and in his Tratado de 
Sociologia had anticipated even 
Roscoe Pound and Cardozzo in 
the postulates of the so called 
“Sociological Jurisprudence.” 

The last three volumes of Hos- 
tos’ complete works, come all 
under a common heading, En- 
sayos Didacticos, and include his 
writings on Science and History 
of Education, Penal Law, Con- 
stitutional Law, Logic, Gram- 
mar, History of the Spanish 
Language, History of the Semitic 
and Chinese Civilizations, Politi- 
cal Geography, Management of 
Globes and Maps, Evolutionary 
Geography, etc. The publication 
of Hostos complete works will be 
welcomed by scholars interested 
to know this true American phi- 
losopher almost unknown until 
today, whose thought, interpret- 
ing human experience in the light 
of all accessible facts during his 
time, consecrated itself to the 
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defense of human rights and to 
the uplifting of human dignity. 
José A. Franquiz. 


Dreams, Magic and Mysticism 


THE DREAM WORLD. By R. L. Megroz. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Pp. xiv, 319. $2.50. 


THE HISTORY OF MAGIC. By Eliphas 
Levi. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. Pp. xxxvi, 536. $3.75. 


TRACINGS OF ETERNAL LIGHT. By 
Ida Hagen. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 119. $1.50. 


The Dream World by R. L. 
Megroz is one of those books 
which the reviewer picks up with 
a rather natural expectation of 
a casual and hurried reading and 
which he finds himself as incapa- 
ble of laying down without full 
reading as the fabled man who 
finds himself fast to the tiger’s 
tail is to relinquish his grasp. The 
Dream World is not a dream 
book, nor the work of a crack-pot, 
but is sane and serious through- 
out. It endeavors by a considera- 
tion of the authenticated dreams 
of all times and literatures to 
determine what it can of the 
facts of mental life exhibited dur- 
ing sleep. The author has no 
hobby to play, no theory to dis- 
play. There is no doubt that many 
mental processes go on during 
slumber. Who has not “slept on 
it,’ committing his problems to 
the clarification of the “subcon- 
scious” mind and been rewarded 
with success? Who has not by 
the practice of auto-suggestion 
awakened himself at exactly the 
hour set for an early rising? 
Whether such events be explained 
by prevision, telepathy, the 
“Censor” or clairvoyance they 
will always have an interest for 
the curious. One author has here 
gathered a great array of au- 
thenticated instances and gather- 
ed them under their various 
groupings and classifications. In 
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itself such a work is of great 
value to the researcher in psy- 
chology and to the general run 
of us who are interested in the 
possible meaning of our dream 
life. 

Since Thorndike’s History of 
Magic so meticulously and thor- 
oughly written with such plethora 
of authorities, another History 
of Magic would seem, from the 
scientific standpoint at least, un- 
necessary. Here however we have 
a history from the wn-scientific 
or magical standpoint, which is 
what many will desire. 

In The History of Magic by 
Eliphas Levi, the magician tells 
his own story. All persons who 
believe in or revel in the occult, 
those who are curious as to the 
rites, practices and purposes of 
the magician, those who enjoy 
the thrills of the awful, the secret, 
the unbelievable, who rejoice in 
ghost stories told in the cemetery 
after dark, should undoubtedly 
have this book. Here they will 
find the real article, “considered 
by competent critics to be the 
most important work in higher 
magic ever published.” It has a 
more sober value in bringing 
within the compass of a single 
volume the whole field of magic 
in its historical claims and as- 
pects. 

Ida Hagen’s Tracings of Eter- 
nal Light are the mystical ex- 
pressions of religious emotion 
and ecstasy which proceed from 
a character of high order. They 
will be avidly seized upon by 
those to whom mysticism is of 
the supreme essence of religion. 
To others equally religious they 
will be unappealing, to the irre- 
ligious they will appear mainly 
nonsense. Very few can follow 
and appreciate symbolism which 
she attaches to her religious 
ideas. At times, her expressions 
seem wholly subjective and some- 
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times, at least to “the tough- 
minded” quite irrational. She is 
not, however, devoid of the ethi- 
cal element which must in the 
last analysis be the test of re- 
ligion. The measure of ethical 
achievement rather than emo- 
tional feeling is the surest dem- 
onstration of religious value and 
in this she seems not wanting. 
1 Res id 


Religion for the World 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS. 
By Sophia Wadia. G. E. Stechert and 
Company. New York. Pp. xix, 260. $2.25. 

A STUDENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION. Revised Edition. By William 
Kelley Wright. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. Pp. xvi, 566. $3.00. 

ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. By Sam- 
uel Angus. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xxv, 226. $2.00 


The emphasis of The Brother- 
hood of Religions centers in life- 
activity rather than in thought- 
activity. One may be born within 
the pale of a particular religion 
or may accede to an intellectual 
system embracing the principles 
of a certain belief without fur- 
ther consequences. But the mo- 
ment such an individual 


begins to live religion intel- 
ligently and rationally, at 
that moment he is bound to 
become a brother to all hu- 
man Souls, irrespective of 
their caste, creed, race or 
personality (xix). 


Opposing and contrary move- 
ments in religion evidence deca- 
dence in civilization. Two alter- 
natives, therefore, are at hand 
to deal with the situation. Ma- 
terialism advocates rejection— 
solve the problem by dispensing 
with it. On the other hand, it is 
suggested that one penetrate be- 
yond differences and come to the 
one divine source where there is 
unity, knowledge and rest. This 
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alternative, in the opinion of the 
author, is theosophy. 

Perhaps the theosophical 
position will become clear if 
we draw your attention to 
the fact that theosophy is 
not a religion, but that it is 
the one Religion, the Divine 
Source which underlies that 
Wes is true in any religion 

The method adopted seems to 
be to differentiate between struc- 
ture, form, creed, dogma of a 
religion and its intangible con- 
tent of meaning, attitude, Spirit. 
Then equate all world religions 
with the former, denying or 
overlooking the fact that Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism, Christi- 
anity, Mohammedanism, etc., lay 
claim also to latter, the content. 
But it is at this point where 
error enters by the fact that the- 
osophy steps in right here and 
preempts in a universal sense 
this content of meaning and 
spirit and lays first claim to it. 
Through at least fourteen chap- 
ters, the author describes the 
spiritual content in world relig- 
ions. The incarnation of the Gita 
would transform India and bap- 
tise it into a new appreciation 
of the potentialities of Spirit. 
Gatha points the way to “peace, 
power and glory.” The shekinah 
symbolized for Hebrews the di- 
vine light which dwells among 
men. Buddha talked of the “Other 
World ... the world of Nirvana, 
the Land of Pure Light, shadow- 
less” (111). In a similar way 
other major religions are treated 
in terms of their essential spirit. 
Finally in a closing chapter the 
author returns to theosophy un- 
der the title “The Summation.” 
“Theosophy is the fountain-head 
from which all great religions 
have sprung” (225). 

The book is well printed in at- 
tractive binding and for adher- 
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ents to such a cult, the reviewer 
presumes. the point of view must 
be satisfying to a degree beyond 
description. It must give a sense 
of security to repose in an ob- 
session of confidence and trust of 
complete and ultimate priority. 
Others of us might experience 
some qualms of conscience re- 
garding such belief especially 
when it is necessary to enter it 
through this particular gateway. 


The revised edition of Profes- 
sor Wright’s A Student’s Philos- 
ophy of Religion affords oppor- 
tunity to add new interpretation 
and new matter. Although the 
emphasis of the volume is philo- 
sophical it contains also anthro- 
pological, historical, psychologi- 
cal and comparative religion 
materials which give sequence, 
explanation and illustration to 
the central point of view. 

The approach is inductive and 
objective. It undertakes to show 
how religion as a universal hu- 
man phenomenon became differ- 
entiated within man’s total expe- 
rience thus making it possible to 
deal with religion in whatever 
form it may assume—Christian, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, Hindu, 
ete. After careful preliminary 
analyses and safeguards, Profes- 
sor Wright ventures the follow- 
ing statement as a definition of 
such a conception of religion. 

Religion is the endeavor to 
secure the conservation of 
socially recognized values 
through specific actions that 
are believed to evoke some 
agency different from the 
ordinary ego of the individ- 
ual, or from other human 
beings, and that imply a feel- 
ing of dependence upon this 
agency (47). 

After explaining his views of 
how the concepts and practices of 
deities, ceremonies, sacrifices, 
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and prayer arose in general, the 
author then describes how the 
ethical religions of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Greece, Rome, Juda- 
ism and Christianity arose out of 
nature religions. Sufficient his- 
torical data in the treatment of 
each of these religions are sup- 
plied to support philosophic in- 
terpretation. 

Part two of the volume might 
be called psychological and treats 
of the self, religious sentiments, 
the nature and efficacy of prayer 
and definitions and examples of 
mysticism. Part three is meta- 
physical. Is mechanism or tele- 
ology the prevailing pattern of 
organization ? Arguments for and 
against the existence of God, the 
problems of evil and human free- 
dom, and immortality received 
scholarly and sane consideration. 
Two valuable chapters on “The 
Development of Religion in 
China” and “Mohammedanism” 
are added in the Appendix. 

The volume has an analytical 
table of contents and an adequate 
index. Valuable annotations and 
bibliography ordinarily found in 
footnotes are assembled in the 
back of the book. This permits 
many of them to be more extend- 
ed than otherwise. The work is 
adaptable either to the purposes 
of a general reading public or is 
suitable for use as a text. 


Essential Christianity is a 
scholarly and sincere attempt to 
penetrate the thicket and under- 
brush of institution, dogma and 
creed that has infested historical 
Christianity through the cen- 
turies, and to come to the center 
of what Jesus meant originally, 
and still may mean, to the world. 

In the Christianity of the 
West it is safe to assert that 
hitherto Augustine has won 
more votes than Jesus and 
has more preachers today of 
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his supernaturalistic grace 
as a desperate remedy for 
men doomed under “the 
wrath of God” than has 
Jesus for his gospel of divine 
sonship (12). 

Believing that the clergy has 
lost control of the lay mind, Pro- 
fessor Angus writes this “small 
book on a great theme for laymen 
at the suggestion of a layman” 
(xi). The four principal headings 
are suggestive of both the content 
and the method of treatment. In 
the first section entitled, “The 
Problem,” it is shown that “the 
Church has suffered much from 
the failure to discriminate be- 
tween the form and the content 
of the Christian message” (17). 
Upon the principal that “nothing 
can be essential to Christianity 
which was not essential to Jesus” 
(93), the second section, “To- 
wards an Answer,” rejects much 
that has passed as Christianity: 
dogmatic tests, tyranny of type, 
disputable things and excesses of 
intellectualism. On the contrary 
the author stresses two factors of 
Jesus’ religion notorious for their 
neglect—character and change. 
The following remark of Profes- 
sor Angus would be disturbing to 
the average church dedicated “to 
keep the faith’: “Christianity 
has lived and manifested its vital- 
ity by changing; in fact, the more 
it changes the more it has been 
itself.... There is no way where- 
by a living faith can live save by 
change” (75-6). As may be an- 
ticipated, the author has difficulty 
with section three: “Essential 
Christianity.” It is impossible to 
capture spirit by words. How- 
ever, characteristics are enumer- 
ated: faith, experience, Christ- 
like personality, convictions of 
conscience and rooted in princi- 
ples, inner freedom, true fellow- 
suffering with others, the cross, 
sacrificial service and Divine 
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Sonship. With such qualities an 
attempt is made to emphasize 
that “a living faith can rest only 
in union with the living God” 
(169). 

The closing section on “Chris- 
tianity and Creed” gives sound 
advice. “Essential Christianity 
will not be a creedless Christian- 
ity nor theologically featureless 
nor intellectually jejune” (183). 
But Essential Christianity will 
never claim finality or priority 
for a creed. Creeds are exclusive 
while faith is inclusive. The creed 
of a church should be merely a 
symbol of faith enlarging person- 
ality and uniting it with other 
personalities. A creed should in- 
spire, it must be subject to revi- 
sion. Finally a creed should pos- 
sess certain qualities. Dr. Angus 
lists eight : a creed should empha- 
size character rather than re- 
ligious opinion, it should make 
conscience the ultimate court of 
appeal, it should be inspirational 
rather than speculative, it should 
not claim finality or infallibility, 
it should be understandable by 
the people, it should seek to cor- 
rect the overemphasis produced 
by controversial methods, no 
creed should insist on demanding 
more than Jesus asked men to be- 
lieve, and, lastly, it should be 
inclusive rather than exclusive. 

Although designed to be read 
by laymen, this book should re- 
ceive careful thought by anyone 
interested in the essential nature 
of religion and particularly the 
Christian religion. It likewise 
affords a straw to indicate the 
direction that religious thought 
is moving at the present time. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


Plato, Realism and Reality 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO. By 
Rapkael Demos. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. xiv, 406. $3.00. 


TOWARD A DIMENSIONAL REAL- 
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ISM. By Charles M. Perry. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1939. Pp. 174. $2.50. 

SPIRIT AND REALITY. By Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Charles Scribner’s Sons New 
York. Pp. 203. $3.00. 


The Philosophy of Plato is in 
a sense a revolutionary book. It 
reverses the conventional and 
classic methods of attacking the 
Platonic problem, and, through 
this reversal, reaches a novel and 
original point of view. Judged by 
pragmatic standards, Professor 
Demos’ new approach is justified, 
and works. It gives us the most 
interesting, enlightening, and 
stimulating treatment of Plato’s 
philosophy as a whole that I 
know of. 

In assaulting his subject Pro- 
fessor Demos uses a strategy of 
blitzkrieg. Hitherto students of 
Plato have employed the old-time 
concepts of war. They have con- 
ducted frontal and flank opera- 
tions against the first line of 
Socratic and the reserve positions 
of the middle Dialogues, consoli- 
dating carefully the positions 
they have won in a slow and 
meticulous advance. Then and 
then only they have stormed the 
final objective of the later Dia- 
logues in whichthey have thought 
to find Plato’s final conclusions. 
And, as the counterpart of their 
method, they have conceived 
Plato as himself retreating from 
the positions held in the so-called 
“Socratic” period, and as chang- 
ing his mind and revising his 
opinions in a process of with- 
drawal towards these conclu- 
sions. 

Professor Demos, however, 
paying little attention to the 
front lines and the reserve forti- 
fications, employs “spear-head”’ 
strategy and strikes far to the 
rear at the final objective. It is 
only after he has captured it that 
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he turns to deal with the positions 
through which he has broken, 
and which, in his rapid advance, 
he has almost ignored. Or, rather, 
in view of his opening chapter 
on the “Fundamental Concep- 
tions” of Plato, we should per- 
haps think of him of attacking 
and reducing simultaneously 
from the air the entire territory 
to be invaded. However that be, 
after the first blast, we find him 
dealing first with the last dia- 
logues and discussing at the out- 
set what most historians post- 
pone to the end.—Plato’s theory 
of matter. Then he deals succes- 
sively with the Idea of the Good, 
the Soul, God, Being, Self-hood, 
Otherness, Relatedness, Forms 
and Things, Appearance, Art 
and Beauty, Visible and Ideal 
Beauty, Language, Theory of 
Knowledge, Human Nature and 
its degenerations, and finally, the 
Ideal of Reason, and Plato’s Por- 
trait of the Philosopher. 

In dealing with his subject 
Professor Demos argues that 
eventually at any rate, Plato did 
not change his mind, and that the 
Platonic philosophy exhibitsfrom 
start to finish a substantial unity. 
The later dialogues, he thinks, 
are implicit in the earlier, and 
only continue and expand the 
views set forth in the Socratic 
group without ever reversing or 
departing in any important re- 
spect from the early doctrine. 
Starting from this conclusion, 
and viewing the earlier as an in- 
tegral part of the later, the book 
gives us in a series of brilliant 
chapters a thoroughly unified and 
systematic account of Plato’s 
doctrine, than which I know 
nothing better. 

This is not to say that the book 
has no weaknesses. It is open to 
the charge of over-unification of 
Plato’s thoughts. It neglects, 
somewhat at its peril it seems to 
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me, great differences of opinion 
existing among scholars as to 
how far Plato in the earlier dia- 
logues is expounding Socrates’ 
teaching, and consequently to 
what extent the doctrine of the 
earlier dialogues represents 
Socrates’ rather than Plato’s or- 
iginal views. It may be that if 
this doctrine is originally So- 
cratic, Plato so thoroughly assim- 
ilated it that it may be counted 
as his—but the point is so much 
at issue that the existence and the 
pros and cons of the controversy 
are important information re- 
garding Plato, to say the least. 

So, too, are the existence of the 
pros and cons of the controversy 
over the status attributed by 
Plato to the Ideas and the Idea 
of the Good. Did he regard them 
as existent or as simply subsist- 
ent, as metaphysical hypostases 
enacted in themselves apart from 
their sensible embodiments, or as 
values and logical entities, inde- 
pendently subsistent, but enacted, 
existent and potent only in their 
concrete sensible instances. Here 
we are dealing not only with a 
matter of vital information, but 
with a question the answer to 
which is of the utmost impor- 
tance to our understanding of 
Plato’s doctrine. Yet here again, 
Professor Demos gives us no ac- 
count of the great differences of 
opinion that exist, and no defense 
of his own line of interpretation 
against the difficulties it might 
encounter from them. 

Again, he omits from his dis- 
cussion the last part of the Par- 
menides on the ground that he 
does not understand it. But it is 
precisely the last part of the Par- 
menides that figures largely in 
this controversy, and that has 
given aid and comfort to the de- 
fenders of the view that Plato 
regarded the Ideas as subsistent 
values and logical entites rather 
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than existent metaphysical hy- 
postases. 

We may reasonably ask, then, 
whether these questions should 
not have been “mopped up” by 
Professor Demos, either as a 
preparation for his “blitzkrieg,” 
or in the course of his thrust, or, 
if not then, at least in retrospect, 
after his main contentions had 
been established to his satisfac- 
tion. As it is, his failure to reduce 
them leaves them uncaptured 
strongholds in the rear threaten- 
ing his lines of communication, 
and placing the successful main- 
tenance of his thesis in consider- 
able jeopardy. Left standing and 
open, they may well serve as 
strong points about which criti- 
cism may rally, and from which 
it may sally forth to make dan- 
gerous attacks upon the position 
he has in so many respects bril- 
liantly developed and strongly 
fortified. B. A. G. Fuller. 


Toward a Dimensional Real- 
ism, is an attempt at presenting 
a metaphysics in terms of dimen- 
sionality. Such fundamental con- 
cepts as change and changeless- 
ness, universals and particulars, 
space-time, cause and effect, the 
subject-object relation, process 
and emergence, and the multidi- 
mensional society, are subjected 
to the dimensional analysis. 

Events are interpreted as the 
conflict between change and the 
changeless at right angles to 
each other, constituting two di- 
mensions, while the third dimen- 
sion is the limiting case of rota- 
tion. The realm of essences is 
represented as an infinite system 
of co-ordinates. Platonic real- 
ism, conceptualism, and nomi- 
nalism are all utilized in this 
system, in the sense that each 
doctrine represents a phase of 
an event. Space-Time is dis- 
cussed in relation to the views of 
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Kant, Bergson, Bradley, S. Alex- 
ander and Eddington, and is 
regarded as an instance of a 
dimensional triad. When each 
dimension is considered in its 
direction of enumerative move- 
ment, it is time. When the same 
dimension is considered from 
another line of advance orthogo- 
nal with reference to it, it is 
space. The discussion on terms 
and relations seeks to solve the 
Bradleyan antinomies by the 
view that terms and relations are 
immediately orthogonal to each 
other. It also holds that relations 
are external when thus con- 
sidered, and internal when con- 
sidered as necessary to their 
terms. The epistemological solu- 
tions of the subject-object rela- 
tion as treated by the New- 
Realists and Critical Realists are 
found to be unsatisfactory, and 
the essence of the present solu- 
tion is that objectivity and con- 
sciousness are orthogonal to each 
other as first and third dimen- 
sion, and the line of mediation is 
the second dimension of the three 
dimensional system. 

The treatment of Emergent 
Evolution takes its departure 
from the views of Lloyd Morgan 
and Alexander, and an attempt 
is made to interpret resultants 
in terms of the multidimensional 
system. There is an unlimited 
number of emergents or levels, 
not as one above the other, but 
in the sense that every event has 
its own unique quality which can 
be explained dimensionally. Re- 
sultants are activities of a less 
distinctive character within 
quadrantal areas, and the activi- 
ties of more distinctive charac- 
ters are emergents or levels, and 
are seen to be the limiting cases 
of the third dimension in any 
given triad. 

In the final chapter on the 
multidimensional society the 
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Marxian dialectic is given as an 
example of a three dimensional 
system. Fascism stresses the di- 
mensions of traditionalism, mili- 
tarism and organicism. In con- 
trast the author favors thetheory 
of the multidimensional society 
which provides for the possibili- 
ties of change in all possible di- 
mensions, and for greater di- 
versity in education, political 
activity and industry. The 
supreme value of this type of 
society is maximum dimension- 
ality. 

This last chapter of the book 
is the only one that is in any 
sense intelligible to the non- 
specialist. But whether special- 
ist or not it will be doubtful 
whether any reader will find the 
reasonable and lucid ideas pre- 
sented here regarding the so- 
ciety in which he lives, in the 
least clarified by the imposition 
upon them of such an unfamiliar 
vocabulary and formal set of 
concepts. 

As for the rest of the book all 
that can be said is that this is a 
noteworthy attempt to develop a 
realistic metaphysics in terms of 
the most abstract system imagin- 
able. The greatly condensed 
form of the treatment leaves 
much to be desired from the 
viewpoint of clarity. 


Herbert L. Searles. 


All Personalists these days re- 
joice in that recruiting to the 
ranks which seems to be taking 
place throughout the world of 
great and outstanding intellec- 
tual leaders. Among these there 
is none perhaps more profound 
than Nicolas Berdyaev, whose 
latest translated work is entitled 
Spirit and Reality. The work is 
rendered from the Russian by 
George Reavey into a beautiful 
English quite worthy of the 
character and genius of the 
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author who, along with Henri 
Bergson, must be accepted as not 
only a leader in the field of Per- 
sonalism, but of philosophy as 
well. 

Berdyaev is concerned with 
the present chaotic plight of the 
world which he believes to be 
due primarily to bad thinking, 
the false pursuit of happiness 
and indifference to supreme val- 
ues. His call is for a revaluation 
of values, a re-centering in real- 
ity. To this end his Personalism 
is no half-way measure stopping 
with epistemology. He presses 
on to the metaphysical conclu- 
sion for the person himself is the 
reality : 

The subject himself is be- 
ing . .. more than merely 
thought; he is voluntarist 
and existential . .. God cre- 
ates living,creative subjects 
rather than objects or things 
bape ate. 

Spirit is not the ideal, 
universal premise of the 
world. It is concrete, per- 
sonal and subjective; it re- 
veals itself in personal ex- 
istence, just as the concrete- 
universal spirit reveals itself 
in personal existence. ... 
Spirit should be interpreted 
above all in a personalistic 
way (12). 

After surveying the progress 
in Personalism that has been 
made in such writers as Dilthey, 
Windelband, Lotze, Bergson, 
Scheler, Cohen, Bruhnschvig, 
and Jaspers, he adds: 

This process is by no 
means at an end. A new 
movement of the spirit is 
imminent and will help to 
enlighten still further our 
conception of it (31). 

Berdyaev is careful to show 
that the two terms, immanence 
and transcendence, are not mu- 
tually exclusive terms but are 
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realized together in personality 
(34). 


Personalism is also to be 
sharply distinguished from indi- 
vidualism which is self-seeking 
and self-assertive: 

Personalism differs from 
individualism in that it im- 
plies transfiguration, the 
realization of the highest 
quality of the whole man 
|40). 

So in this personalistic inter- 
pretation of Christianity he dis- 
cusses the relation of spiritual 
reality to the forms and institu- 
tions under which it has become 
symbolized, the true and the 
false asceticism, mysticism, and 
the new spirituality in which he 
sees the hope of the world. Every- 
where he is profound and stimu- 
lating and it is heartening to 
know that so many leaders of 
modern thought, and those the 
profoundest, should make no 
hesitancy of open confession of 
Personalism. Already it is tak- 
ing on the world-wide momentum 
of a great movement. 

| es We Co 


Educators Should Heed 


CHALLENGING PROBLEMS IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF EDUCA- 
TION. By David Eugene Smith. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Pp. 47. 


Any degree of interest men 
and women generally may have 
in education today constitutes 
just that strong an argument for 
reading these two inspiring and 
forward-looking lectures, en- 
titled, Challenging Problems in 
American Schools of Education. 
The author writes out of a long 
life of practical experience. More- 
over, the style is both charming 
and intriguing. He knows how 
to employ language to a good ad- 
vantage and to create imagina- 
tive thirst for what he is about 
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to say on the next page. Besides, 
reading is a delight due to the 
swift and living style. 

The major value of these lec- 
tures, however, is not in their 
style. Professor Smith delivers 
a message which he has no fears 
in announcing. Throughout he 
deplores the tendency in schools 
of education generally that have 
swung from the old idea that 
stressed content, or subject mat- 
ter, ignorant of proper methods 
of instruction to be employed, 
over to the other, possibly more 
deadening, extreme now gener- 
ally followed of ignoring, and 
even of spurning, content, sub- 
ject matter or a broad cultural 
background in favor of technique 
and methods. If one should be 
inclined to shunt this question 
aside and condemn it as trite or 
commonplace, he cannot do it so 
easily the next time after having 
read these two stimulating lec- 
tures. 

Besides, since the author is ex- 
pounding his ideas to the faculty 
and students of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he outlines 
concrete methods of reform. He 
thinks that two schools of re- 
search should be organized some- 
what after the pattern of |’Ecole 
Normale Supérieure of Paris. 
“The first should be a school of 
research in the theories of edu- 
cation, a testing bureau of ideas, 
and a laboratory for scientific in- 
vestigation” (45). “The second 
of these higher institutes of re- 
search would be devoted to the 
preparation of teachers of vari- 
ious subjects or groups of sub- 
jects in the secondary grades and 
in colleges’ (46). Once the 
teacher held an esteemed place 
in the community. His counsel 
was sought and his leadership 
was regarded. At present, this 
is changed and for the worse. 
Such schools emphasizing an en- 
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richment of curriculum and a 
broader cultural training for 
teachers would aid, so the author 
believes, in re-establishing the 
efficiency of the teaching profes- 
sion in the community and would 
result in a broader, more human 
training offered to the child. 
Whether the specific remedies 
proposed are correct or not, the 
plea of Professor Smith for 
breadth and depth in the cur- 
ricula of schools of education de- 
mands attention. Pts 


Learning to Read 


HOW TO READ A BOOK. By Morti- 
mer J. Adler. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. Pp. ix, 398. $2.50. 


Robert Frost has said that 
every book has a right to be 
treated as its author intended it 
to be treated. Seldom is this 
counsel heeded; partly because 
of ignorance, partly because of 
prejudice. Violations of Frost’s 
principle ought to be numbered 
among the crying injustices. Un- 
fortunately, few teachers give the 
training needed for proper read- 
ing. Those who have tried to do 
so, find the work slow, because 
of the preponderance of hinder- 
ing over favorable circumstances, 

The intelligent reader is much 
indebted to Professor Adler for 
the excellent directions supplied 
in the recent publication on How 
to Read a Book; especially for 
the rules stated in Chapters XIV 
and XV, regarding the effective 
reading of expository and of im- 
aginative literature, respectively. 
Professor Adler’s instructions 
will be found not only profitable, 
but interestingly presented as 
well. 

Moreover, the author shows, 
with conviction, the bearing of 
his theme on a liberal education 
and on the enrichment of life, 
with special reference to the free- 
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dom which comes through intel- 
lectual discipline. Suffice it to say 
that How to Read a Book ought 
to be considered required reading 
by every teacher and student and 
by everyone who wants to go 
through life with an appreciation 
of our cultural heritage. 


Richard Hope. 


Philosophic Intimacies 


FRIEDRICH PAULSEN: An Autobiog- 
raphy. Translated and edited by Theo- 
dor Lorenz. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. x, 514. $3.75. 


Of Friedrich Paulsen’s account 
of his own life and times, left in 
manuscript form on his death in 
1908, only the earlier portion, 
covering the period to 1877, has 
been published in Germany. Now 
for the first time the whole writ- 
ing appears in print, in the excel- 
lent English translation entitled 
Friedrich Paulsen, An Autobiog- 
raphy. His autobiography is the 
very readable account of the 
career and observations of a rare, 
humane, and cosmopolitan soul, 
of one who failed to fit either 
into the conventional scholastic 
tradition of his nation or into the 
idiom of the Prussian spirit. 

While broadly German, Paul- 
sen was in no sense a mere 
nationalist. He was born and 
reared in a Frisian farm com- 
munity in Schleswig, then Danish 
territory. By birth and training 
he was a democrat and a liberal 
socialist. He greatly admired 
British liberalism and _ hated 
Prussian snobbery. “In Eng- 
land,” he observed, “everybody is 
a citizen ; in Germany, everybody 
is a subject.” He held admiration 
neither for the Kaiser nor for the 
“bloated Junker class, flaunting 
their pretensions and demands as 
masters, demands upon everyone 
but themselves.” On several occa- 
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sions he mentions with distaste 
the young Kaiser Wilhelm, opini- 
onated, histrionic, autocratic, 
who wanted to be surrounded by 
“menials and underlings.” To- 
ward the heavy, humor-lacking 
German professor he had only 
good-natured contempt. 

Living through the two periods 
of modern German history, Paul- 
sen’s autobiography is rich in 
retrospect and in frequent refer- 
ence to many of the notable minds 
whom he personally met. There 
was, for instance, the Greek 
scholar Zeller who was so frigid 
in his social relations that Paul- 
sen was “glad enough to stay 
away from his home.” When he 
went to meet Lotze he found “a 
little, insignificant-looking man 
there, wearing an overcoat; I 
thought it must be a workman 
who had been called in to do some 
repairs.” The Prussian historian, 
Professor Treitschke, he wrote, 
was constitutionally unable to see 
and tell the truth, and carried his 
audiences with him by being 
“quite unable to speak without 
emotion.” Ranke lectured always 
in “monologue, addressing in a 
murmuring voice to the ceiling,” 
and spoke so low that even his 
auditorially most acute students 
could hear him only by crowding 
closely around his chair. For a 
time he was the friend of the 
Danish semitic essayist Brandes, 
whose uncouthness he was at last 
no longer able to tolerate. Diels, 
the Greek scholar, always took 
the palm in “obstructionist ora- 
tory” in faculty meetings at- 
tempting to get something done. 

Paulsen’s largeness and uncon- 
ventionality of mind was both his 
source of power and a cause of 
spiritual isolation. He was never 
admitted to the fellowship of the 
“bigwigs” of the University of 
Berlin. By his colleagues he was 
looked upon as an outsider, a 
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heretic, and a misfit. By them he 
was treated as “a nonentity,” one 
who was “not wanted.” “It would 
have been anything but a recom- 
mendation,” he wrote, “for a stu- 
dent to call himself a pupil of 
mine.” 


At the same time this spirit 
made possible his notable contri- 
butions to German education and 
his peculiar place in that country 
which might be considered simi- 
lar to those of James and Dewey 
in America. Largely through his 
influence classical education 
ceased to be the sole doorway into 
higher studies in Germany. Asa 
teacher of philosophy he attempt- 
ed to “bring out the vital and the 
significant.” He believed that 
philosophy should be made a pop- 
ular subject, available to those 
without a technical or profes- 
sional interest in it, “to serve as 
a guide for life and judgment.” 
For that reason he insisted that 
his books be sold at popular 
prices, and in his Introduction to 
Philosophy and his text on Ethics 
he successfully gained a wide 
audience. 

Philosophy in the sense in 
which I have always under- 
stood it, not as a science 
apart and perhaps still fur- 
ther isolated by an esoteric 
terminology, but rather as 
an interpretation of the 
world and a guide to wisdom 
—may count on the interest 
of an aspiring younger gen- 
eration at any time. 

Paulsen’s Autobiography is a 
readable account of the career of 
a noble soul. To Theodor Lorenz 
is due the credit for an excellent 
translation. W.L. 


Logic Lives 


FORMAL LOGIC—A MODERN IN- 
TRODUCTION. By Bennett and Bay- 
lis,. Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, 1939. 
Pp. 392. $2.75. 
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Written by a mathematician 
and a philosopher, Formal Logic 
—A Modern Introduction, seeks 
to combine the traditional formal 
logic with recent developments in 
mathematical logic. In addition 
to a very clear and complete sur- 
vey of traditional logic, the Boole- 
Schréder algebra as a calculus of 
classes is developed and the tradi- 
tional logic is interpreted as com- 
ing under the more general forms 
as special cases. The algebra is 
also carried out as a calculus of 
propositions, and a chapter de- 
voted to propositional functions. 

Unlike many current logic 
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texts, no attempt is made to popu- 
larize the subject matter, nor to 
provide pedagogical motivations 
beyond the inherent intellectual 
interest in the subject itself. 


This text likewise differs from 
the ordinary in that most of its 
thirteen chapters are devoted to 
formal logic. Probability, and In- 
duction and Scientific Method 
each receive attention at the end 
of the book in greatly condensed 
chapters. The work is generously 
interspersed with exercises and 
illustrations of the principles dis- 
cussed in the text. H. L. 8S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here will be reviewed in future numbers. 


Es igen he He Caeerean Cee ee By Hazel- 

7. Harcou race an 

495. $3.00. ompany, New York. Pp. xx, 

AESCHYLUS, THE CREATOR OF TRAGEDY. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Oxford University Press, New York. Pp. xii, 242. $3.00. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lewis V. Cummings. Houghton 

Mifflin and Company, Boston. Pp. lix, 462. $3.75. 

BEYOND THE FACTS. By J. Richard Sneed. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. Pp. 135. $1.00. 

BYDRAGEN. Van de Philosophische en Theologische Faculteiten 
der Nederlandsche Jezuieten. Administratie Bijdragen, Maas- 
tricht, Nederlands. Pp. 220. £5.50, paper bound. 

CIVILIZATION IN EAST AND WEST. By H. N. Spalding. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. xv, 334. $4.25. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 1500-1815. By Mitchell B. Garrett. Ameri- 
can Book Company, Cincinnati. Pp. xii, 715. $4.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. By Robert 
Ulich. American Book Company. Pp. x, 362. $2.25. 
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